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PREFACE. 
= BLE following Treatift, is; 
ng| ina great Meafure, f 

iin the Plan of Mr. Dit 
SY Ticmblay, once Profesor of 
humguagér, int thé Royal Acddemy of 


Angitis : And that rhe Reader may) 


not Bea? a’ Eofs for the Knowledge of 
several Things; which, in the Coutfe 
of the’ Work; ke either miention’d, or 
dlluded to;' EF thought i# not improper. 


+ to:premife be Dip) Alcinbnt, that coulié 
lecitia, of the Colitiovert), which, for: 
fone Sears, COB Rd I France, ‘and oc=" 
cA d “vibe Suthok, amily otber Wits* . 
fre fir ROME “20 employ his Pen as” 


an ERS POT Yr® 


In ABE ADI of Lewis XT aboiit® 


the Year 1629, there was a famous 
Fe : 


oe! 


form'd ; 


Gis (a) Club . 


Th PREFACE. 

~ Club at Paris, ‘made up of Men.of un- 
common Merit and Learning ; who met © 
every Week in a familiar Comver{ation, 
talk'd about News, about Books, a- 
bout other indifferent Matters ; and, 
ewhen any among them was upon publifh- 
ing a Work, had it. read in Common, 
and gave their Thoughts and Obfer- 
_— wations. upow ity before it appear'd tm, 


Pr ee ee 
_ This Club continy’d for upwards of 
three or four Tears;.im the greateff 
Amity and Innocence .imeginable, and. 
with incredible Profit aud: Pleafure..to, 
themfelves ;- till at length Cardinal: 
Richelieu gor Intelligence of ‘them, . 
and, as he had a Mind naturally turn’d. 
to great Undertakings,.. was a. paffionate 
. Lover of the Frenc Tongue, and hime. 
Self na mean Compofer in it, be thought, 
that fo Jearned and ingenious @ Set of: 
Men might be apply'd E to the 7 
and Ornament of their Country, if they . 
were once braught into 4 regular Society, | 


and cfablih'd by proper Authority, . 


itp 
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‘He offer'd them therefore, not only . - 


bis own Favour and Protettion, but 
the King's Letters Patent, to legitimize 
their Meetings; and preffed the Thing 
with fo much Importunity, that they 
could not well.vefufe accepting it: fo 
that, on the 10th of July, in the Year 
1637, they held their firft Afembly, 
under the Name of the French Aca- 
_ demy, in the Houfe of their illuftrious 
 Proteffor, . es 
. The Defign of this Academy, and its 
fist Inflitution: (as their * excellent 
Hifforian tells us) was to refine the 
French Tongue to fuch a Degree, as to 
maké it capable of the moft exalted Elo- 
quence. And, to this paral they 
- propos’d to draw up two large Treatifes 
of Rhetorick and Poetry, ém order to 
reform the then-current manner of 
Writing, both im Verfe and Profe. - Put 


before-they came to that, they found a | 


Grammar would. be needful to explain 


the feveral Pavts of Speech, and both 


(a2) >. their 


* Mr. Pellifon, pag. ,7% 


m=. 
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their regular aed . irregular Canituc- 
tioys 3 and ahove all a Dictionary, ta 
be, as it ware, @ Treafare and Maga 
zine bath ef theix femple Words, avd 
eecetv'd Phrafes, - Rut of all this Pro- 
jet natking hes yet appear’d, but their 
Dittiongry, which was begun upon the 
Phau, which Me. Chapelin prefented 

it, 1649, sontinned by. the Feint-La- 
haus of the: whole Fraternity, ond coft 
them indeed fo much time, ( fox it mas 
nok fri'd till 6.943).than it is anhard 
matter tg guefs, when their atban three 
Works, (gp kefs neceffany, aud panhaps 
sats lafs, diftewlt: ane ta. foe. the. 
The Fame-of this Acadensy, at its finfh 
Inffitution, eais’d a Spintt of Eutulation 
throughout the whole Kingdom: The 
Court. caine, readily. inta.a Projest of 
the Frime. Migiflor's abetting go Bers 
- fons of the greatef Quality gace in 
their Nemes; and. Men of all Sciences 
and Profefions. were. encaurag’d to (end. 
in their Doubts and Obfervations, to 
facilitate the great Undertaking, 
Nay, 
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Nay, the Spirit of Emulation fpread 

itfelf fo far, that in feveral other Ci- 
ties of the Kingdom, fuch as Soiffons, 
-Nifmes, Caén; Arles, Angier, &c. 
Societies of ‘the fante Nature wete fet 
wp; fome of which, by the ane 
their Inflitution, were ablig’d to fend, 
every Tear, * a Piece of Eloguence to 
the Academy of Paris, awhich us'd to 
be read in Publick. So that the Im- 
provement of their Language, at this 
tine, feems to have been the univerfal 
‘Study and Inclination of the Kingdom ; 
but this Zeal abated upon the Death of — 
the Cardiwal, and under the Admini= — 
fration of bis Saccefor; whe was net 
fick a Lover of the French, and their 
Language, was quite extn, 

Thefe feveral Societies however, bad 
mat proceeded in their Undertak- 
ing, before they mut with great Oppo- 

ion. from fuch as admir'dthe Ancients; 
and vould allow nothing to be Praife- 
‘worthy, bat what came from thenr. | 
il 1) ndemeeeneathtied 


| Mry Pellifon, pag. 76. 


"Phen PAR gE ar eAGG. Er: 

«© The French, they faid, was 4 weak 
« and fimple Language, of an uncer- 
“© tain Signification, of a {mall Compaft 
«¢ and Extent, that had no Strength, 
“no Beauty, no Elegance of its owns 
“ eyas, in jfoort, but a derivative 
“¢ Medley, and incapable to be.fajbion'd 
‘¢ into any Form or Figure of Eloquence, 
“ and fo they decry'd the whole Defign 
“* as a. mere Chimera. 

What contributed to haften ie Dif- 
pute, was fome confiderable Succeffes 
~ the King had obtain'd againft his Ene- 
mies, and the great deftre Cardinal 
Richelieu bad to perpetuate the Me- 
mory of them, and of the Rank, which 
he lah in the Adminifiration, when 
the Kingdom was bleffed with fuch Pro- 
—— fperity. 

The Square in Paris, Ghee ts called 
Ja Place Royal, every one knows, that 
has been there. It is foewn to all 
Strangers, .as one of the moft beautiful 
Parts of the Town, and, what is its 
great Ornament, isthe Effigies of 
Lewis XI. ow Horfeback, which the 

Cardinal 


‘ 
The PR EF A‘CE, * 
Cardinal caufed to be eretted in 1639, 
upon a large Pedeftal of white Marble 
but in what Language the Infcriptions 
were ta be written, occafion’d the Dif- 
pute. = 
The Latin Tongue had been a long 
while in Poffefion of thefe Matters, 
and, for its Brevity ang Expreffive- 
nefs, ‘was thought the only one ‘proper 
for the Lapidary-Stile: But the Car- 
dinal, who (as I faid ie Was a 
great Lover of the French, was wil- 
ling to try the Strength of his new-ap- 
pointed Academy, and what the Power 
of that Language could produce, Ac= 
cordingly be gave large Encouragement 


and Rewards to fuch, as foould excel in 


any kind of French Compofition, whether 
_ it was Verfeor Profe. However, to fa-. 
tisfy both Parties, he order'd the In-' 
Scriptions to bein both Languages ; and 
fo Uhave fet them down, in the man- 
ner they ave engraven on the Pedeftal, 
that the Reader may compare them ta-. 
gether and judge, eee 


(a4) | ie < On 


Og the Face of the’ Pedeftal towards 5}. 
| Antony’s-Street. | 


_ Pour LA GLoRjEuse ET IM- 
‘ -MQRTELLE MEMoIRE | ~ 
tres-grand, et tres-invincible ‘ 
Louls LE JusTE, 
_ xu du nom. Roy de France 
‘" “etde Navarre 
ArmAwpb Cardinal, Duc de Riche- 
_ lex, fon principal Miniftre dans . 
tous’ fes illuftres et genereaux Defleins, 
Comblé d’Honneurs, et de Bien- ~ ~ 
-faits par un ff bon Maitre, et | 
‘uh ff‘ genereux Monarque, lui - = 
a fait elever-cette Statue : 
Pour uné Marque eterrielle de Yoh Zele, 
de fa Fidelitie, evde a ' 
Reconnoiffance. 1639. 


Og that towards the Menimes, 


Ludovico x1. CHRISTIANISSIMO, 

' "Gallia &t'Navarre Regi, 

Jule, pio, falici, victor, . 

-.  “Friymphatori,* °°. 
Semper'‘augufto, 


; npus Cardinalis, 
ABR bela 
Pracipyoram Regni Onerum 
adjutor 
i. et adminifter, 
omino optimé metito, . principi 
ont Munificentiffimo, ee 
Fidei fhe, Deyvotionis, 
Ex ob innumera Beneficia, im- 
‘“tenfofque Honores. 
Sibi Collatos, 
Perenne grati Animi monumentum 
hanc Statuam Equeftrem .> ' 
ponendam Curavit 
Anno Dom. 1639, - ‘There 
+ 4s. ss 
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There are, be fides thefe, two otber Infcriptions, 
one ig alee Maite other in Peon 
but they are of later Compofition, aud were 
Engraven upon the Pedeftal, long cist 
the Cardinal's Death ; the Reader hy 


ever may haue fame defixe to know them. 
|) On the Right-Hand, ; 


Pour Lours Le just 
SONNET: ; 
ne peut la virtu, que ne peut le Courage ? 

ay dompté pour ares l’Herefie en fon re 

u Tage imperigux j’ay- fait trembler le Bord 

t du Rhin jufqu’ a/’Ebre accra mton Heritage. 

’ay Jauvé pat mon Bras |’Europe d’Efclavage : 
Et fi tant de travaux n’euflent hafté mon fort, 
Jeufle attaqué l’Afie, et d’un pieux effort 
"Poudfe du Sgint Tombeau vangé.le long Servage. 
ARMAND le grand Armand, d*ame de mes exploits, 
Porta de toutes parts mes‘Armes. 8 .mes Loix, 
Et donna tout Peclat aux Rayong de ma Gloire, . 
Enfig il m’ eleva ce pompeux Monument, 
Ou pour rendre.d fon Nom. Memoire pour Memoire, 
Je veux qu’-avec le mien, il vive ince ment. 


On. the Léft- Hand. 


Quod Bellator Mydros pacem fpirare Rebelles, 
Deplumies trepidare Aguilas, mitefcere Pardos, 
Et deprefla jugo fubmittere Colla Leones, . 
Defpectat Lupojcus, equo, fzblimis aheno, 
Non Digiti, non Artifices fecere Camini, 
Sed. uirtus et pléna Deo Fortuna peregit. 
ARMANDug vVindex Fidei pecifque fequefter 
Auguftum curavit opus; populifque. verendam 
ee voluit Statuam confurgere Circo. 

t poft Civilis depulfa pericula Belli 
Et citcum-domitos arms felicibus Hoftes 
Eternum Domin§ Lupojcus in urbe triumphet. - 


4 


‘ 
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As foon as the French Tongue had 
made this fland, and fheum its Capact- 
ty for greater Compofitions, it was not 
long before it had its Advocates. Mr. 
Charpentier, in his Treatife of its Ex- 
cellency, has faid a great deal in its 

Commendation, and fhewn that it is 
as full, and fignificant, and every 
way as well fitted for Devifes, and 
publick Infcriptions, to explain our 
Thoughts, and record the Memory of 
Fatts, as any of the Ancients ever 
were, Mr. Laboureur has gone far-. 
ther, for he pleads not only for an 
Equality, but a Superiority over the 
Latin Tongue, efpecially in the plain 
and natural Order of its Conftruttion, 
which he makes the chief Requifite of 
any Speech. Slufius indeed anf-wers 
him with a great deal of Vivacity, 
and good Senfe ; but, what is his Ad- 
verfary’s main Argument, viz. the Sim- 
plicity of Conftruction, he feems to 
give up, and has made his Anfwers fo 
very fort, that he rather plays upon 

ond the 
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the Surface of the Que lion, than makes 
it a Matter of folemn Debate.. : 
The Controverfy about Words eos 
on a Difpute about Things, and Mr. 
Perrault, im bis Parallels, bas, by an 
Induftion of feveral Inflances, fbewn 
the Sufficiency of the French Tongue 
for all kinds of Compofition, both in 
Verfe and Profe, and that their Ora- 
tors and Hiftorians, their Poets and 
Philofophers, have, in their feveral kinds 
of Writing, equall'd, if not out-done the 
Greeks and Latins. — 


He had a powerful ae 3 for . | 


Boileau, in bis Refletfions on Lo 
nus, undertakes to anfwer him ee 
does it, I think, with fo much Heat 
and Paffion, as {adly impairs the Weight 
of what he fays. Some Pains he takes 
indeed to vindicate the Reputation of. 
Homer and Virgil, but he goes no far- 
ther into Quefiion, ‘then the Hint,which the. _ 
Author, he comments on, gives him, and, 
(notwithftanding all. the hard Names, 
avherewith be loads his Adverfary) has: 
aa the real of the Ancients alnof all 


unde~- 
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undefended, and the whole Body of the 
-Moderns is the full Poffefion of the 
Praifes, that Perrault gives them. 

This Strife and Contention among 
learned Men rais’d the Wits of the 
Age, and occafion'd the Publication of 
+ feveral Things, that were wrote with 
great Vivacity of Imagination. The 
War of the Authors, Parnaflus re- 
fom’d, and the Account of the late | 
Troubles, that happened in the 
‘Kingdom of Eloquence, are all en- 
' tertaining Pieces ; but what fhews the 
Strength of Fancy, and Neatne/s of 
Ruillery moft, is the Poetick Hil 
of the War lately Proclaim’d be- 
tween the Ancients and Moderns. 
The whale indeed is a fine Allegory, 
boldly carried om, and wrote im the 
Egick Manner. The Choice of their 
Generals, the Compofition 4 their 
fivmies, the Ordew of their March, 
and the Manner of their Battle, ther 
Councils and Embaffies, their Speeches, 
and. otber important Attians, are all. re- 
lated on with fuch Strength of Wit, and 
TORR _ ‘Salidity 
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Solidity of Fudgment, that, befides | 
_the Beauty of the Allegory, they form 
a uery curious Piece of Criticifm, -to 
fuch, as are converfant ‘in the Art, 
and acquainted with the Authors, 

The Author, who is here offer’'d to 
the Englifh Reader, in all Probability 
was one of the late, that came into | 
the Difpute. He fers himfelf np for 
a& Fudge and Aybitraton between the 
conteniting Parties,“-and (slat was 
wanting before) effeblies Rutles; where- 
by. to -divelt bimfelf and others in the 
Difguifiion of fa. nice a Controverfy, ° 
His Rwhés ave good, bis Desifron juff, and 
the’ Resfons be gives for publifping his 
Sentiments with fo mush Freedom, are 
comprizd in the foort Advertifement 
preceding his Book. 


<¢ At one time or other, fays he, a , 
«© more: fafficient Pen perbaps ay un~ 
“¢ dertake this Argument ; but, till that 
© comes to pafs, this little Treatife 
may be of fome ufe, to difabufe 
‘“¢ the World ; to put a flop to thofe 


‘€ gmmo- 


€¢ 


r 
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_ immoderate Praifes, which are. heap'd 


upon the Ancients, to the Frejudice 
of the Moderns; and to let us fee, 
that the Contempt and Difparage- 
ment, which the Admirers of Antt- 
quity throw upon the latter, has not 
all the Foundation in Reafon, that 
they imagine. It will be of ufe,_at 
leaft, to convince us, that no ome 
Difpute can lefs deferve the. Study 
and Application of the Learned; 
fince, tho we were agreed about 
Rules, whereby to determine. the 
Queftion, we foall fill want a dif- 
interefled Fudge to apply them, as 
long as Prejudice. prevails, and ‘Men 
are wedded toa Party, nadia 
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OuNelicas ni) ead 
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2 
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ax EC HEA Pals 
| The INTRODUCTION. — 


S244 i T is {carce to beimagin’d,but that. 
°@ thofe, who apply themfelves to 
the Improvement of their own, 
Tongues,fhou'd conceive fo good é 
an Opinion of them, as to think 
aos 6 they might be brought,at leaft to 
equal, if not to excel, fuch as are in moft 
efteem, viz. the Latin, and the Greek, But une 
o ane 


2. 8 4 Treaties — | 
Languages cannot be improv‘’d without the 
Affiftance of Sciences, and thefe Sciences are 
nfually learnt from Latin and Greek Authors 3 
it hence comes to pafs; that othersare naturally - 
carried into a.fond Admiration of thefe two 
Tongues, in preference to alk the reff. . 
This different way of thinking Has fo di- 
vided the Opinions of a great part of the learn- 
ed World about the Merit of Modern Languages, 


’ that fome have extoll’d them above the Anci« 


‘ents, while others have debas’d and underva- 
lu’d them fo, as to think there ig ne room for 
the left Comparifon. © “~ a Sanh 

Vis not long ago fince a Controverfy of this 
Nature became very famdus m France, upon the ' 
Subje& of Infcriptions on publick Monuments. 
Thofe that were Advocates for the Latin Tongue, 
were Of Opiivion, that nd other was, rine ak 
preferve the’'Memory of fuch great A@tions, as 
were done about that time; but their Adver- 
faries contendtd that ‘de: Frencly was equal] 
capable to all kinds of Compofition with all 
imaginable Succefs, and that it fhould the’ra- 
ther be employ’d than any other, both in point 
of efteem for oxes Native Language, and in 
hopes of advancing it to the fame Beauties 
and Perfe@tions, that-the Greeks aid diatfhs pro- 
cured to theirs. 

On this pecicans took upon me to examine 
the Reafons of thoft, who fo' much depfetiate: 
our Fongne, and I find that they are no other- 
wife grounded, than upoh 2 mere Prepoffeffion, 
which adheres to almoft' all fitch as have been 
Educated im Schod?s, occafion’d by the high 
Sentimerits of Efteent and Refpec for Greek 
and ‘Latin, which’ Mafters take caté'to intufe 


of LANGUAGES, 

into their Pupils, in prejudice to their Mother 
Tongues. he 

Mie however and Reafon have no hand in 
roducing itch Sentiments,as may juitly be call’d 

nnatural ; fince ‘tis no lets criminal, and againft 
the Laws of Nature, to Rebel againft one’s 
Native Tongue, than againft one’s Native 
Country. 

Upon enquiry into this matter, I find that 
Men undertake to make Parallels in Tongues ont 
pure Prepolieffion ; that con.ulting Reafon and 
Nature we muft be perfuaded of the great Im- 

ffibillity of making fuch Parallels, with a 
ufficient exattnefs, to form any certain Judgs 
ment of the Merit of each in particular, and of 
the Advantages which fome have over others ; 
fince to effett this, we muft not only have an 
equal knowledge of them all, but alfo a Afode} 
of Periettion, wherein the whole World is a# 
greed, to compare them by, and efpecially, an 
unbyafs’d Opinion, and Impartiality, with re« 
gard to them all. Pek 

Tis certain that no Man cart keep his Mind 
Jong in fuch a di.pofition, for however Impara 
tial we may be in other refpetts, we all of us 
have a greater affection for one es in than ano-. 
ther; and what we beft love, will always aps 
pear moft beautiful to us: Nor do we under- 
ftand them all alike, and confequently muft be 
induc’d to prefer that which we underftarid 
beft. But, in fine, if we were void of Prepof 
feffion, and had an equal knowledge of them all, 
yet by what Rule can we Meafure them, fo ag 
to make a certain Judgment, and thereby give 
any of them a juft Preterence ? . 


Ba if 


- 


A Treatife | 


' If Angels indeed {poke fuch a Language as 
Men could underftand (as St. Paul feems to in- 
timate they do) that Language might well be a 
Model of Perfection to us: And fuch Tongues 
as cdme neareft to it, would undoubtedly merit 
the firft Rank and Efteem. But we want this 
Model, and if, in defeft thereof, we fuppofe, 
that a Language is arriv’d to the utmoft Per- 
fection it is capable of ; when, for inftanice, it is 
becdme proper to treat of all forts of Subjetts, 
in all kind of Stiles, with all the moft Ex- 
quifite Beauties and Richnefs of Eloquence ; 
we may ftill fay that every other Tongue, is 
fufceptible of the fame Perfection, as much as 
the Greek and Latin; Provided it be as well 
Cultivated by Men as. Learned and Judicious 
as were the Greeks and Komans: And confe- 
quently, Tongues, confider’d in themfelves, and 
eet to their Nattre, are .all perfectly 
equal. 

The Defign which I propofe is to prove 
this Equality ; and in Order to Execute it with 
{ome Method, I fhall firft examin what Tongues 
are in themfelves, according to their Origin 
their Progrefs, their Declenfion, and their entire 
Extingion. 1 fhal! then trace all the Qualities 
which make them eftimable, fuch as Purity and 
Elegance of Terms, Noblene/s of Hxpreffion, 
and the Number atid Cadence of their Periods. 
By this difcuffion, I hope to convince all rea- 
fonable Men, that there is no folid Grounds 
for applauding fome Tongues fo much above all 
others ; and to fhew them withal what Degrees 


‘of Improvement any Tongue has hitherto ats 


tain’d, or is farther capable oft 
By 
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But becore I enter npon my Subject, it will 
be neceffary to advertife my Reader, that I only 
coniult Nature and Reafon, and that the Ear 
and Imagination ought to have no {hare in this 
Decifion, becauie they are bath naturally 
prepo.iess’d in favour of tome particular Tongue; 
for ’tis certa'n that neither the Ear nor Imagi- 
nation can be pertettly infarm’d anly of 
the Pronunciation, and Cadence af qne Tongue, 
and there‘ore cannot have a true Relish of the 
- Number and Harmony of others, and confé- 
quently cannot form any certain Judgment 
about them. : 

I doubt not but at firtt fight of what I have 
now advanc’d, great Numbers will object, and 
fay, “ What, Exclude the Ear and Imagi- 
“ nation from a Right of Judging Tongues 2 
# What is there, wherein they are better quali- 
« fy’d, than in this? Byt their. Jurifdictiqn 
has its bounds; It extends only to the Terms 
and Expreffions of fuch Tongues, as they have 
a true Tafte of, and to the Stiles of the dif- 
ferent Authors who wrote in fuch Tongues; 
that is properly {peaking, to their Native 
Tongues; Fos in thofe only can they be truly 
inform’d. But when we come to talk of 
Tongues in General, ‘tis Reafon only that ought 
to pronounce Judgment, becaufe that alone is 
void of Intereft and Prepotfeffion, at leaft, that 
alone has the moft fufficient Lights tq make 
an Impartial Decifion, and that I conceive will 
be to reduce them all to an Equality. 

It may be thought ftrange perhaps that I 
Should maintain an Equality of Languages, with- 
put comparing them altogether ; or that I fhould 
fompare them, without underftanding them: 

ao: eae Bus 
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But to this I anfwer, that 1 do not comipare 
Tongues one with another. . For | have already 
faid; that this Matter appeard to me impoffibie, 
et I believe | can, neverthelefs, conclude upon 
this Equality, from fome general Notions of 
. what Conftitutes a Tongue, and makes its Merit 
and Excellence. I do not know other Men mn 
articular, I hardly know my felf; and yet, from 
the General Idea which I have of humah 
Nature, I may conclude all Nations to be alike 
in what appertains to that Nature, arid that 
they are equally capable of Arts.and Sciences, 
of Virtues and of Vices. 
But as there are particular Men more learned, 
and more capable of Maxims of Virtue than 
others ; fo it may be faid that there are Tongues 
more fufceptible of the beauties of Language 
than others: And to this | anfwer, that tho’ 
one Man cannot poffibly become io Eloquent, 
.por fo Wife and Virtuous as another may be, 
.(becaufe the Almighty, who form’d Mankind, 
has diftributed Natural Talents to each, as it 
feemeth good to him) yet the Tongue of any _ 
one Nation, may receive all the Beauties and 
Politenefs, that any other can boatft of. 
_ But the real and aétual (it may be reply’d 
and not the poffible and imaginary perfection o 
- Tongues is here the Queftion ; on the contrary, 
1 fay, that the poffible perfeétion is the point in 
queftion , fince in fome certain Compofitions, 
we cannot prefer one Tongue to apother, but 
upon a fuppofition, that the other can never be 
catry’d to a State of Perfection capable of fuc- 
eeeding in fuch Compofitions. For if we are 
fatis‘y’d that it might, we ought to make no 
Djfficulty of employing it, efpecially if it is our 
S eT hs Natiy¢ 
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Native Tongue; to the end, that by frequent 
ufe it may acquire an Aptitude, which as yet it 
may poffibly want; and ’tis to difcountenance 
the difadvantageous Opinion which we may 
poffibly entertain of the Capacities of our own 
Tongue, that I write this litttle Treatife. 

We fhould indeed be prepoffefs’d in Favour 
of our own Tongue, if we are ever minded to 
Cultivate it in earneft; for if the Greeks and 
Romans had efteem’d their feveral Tongues, no 
more than fome of our Learned Men do ours; 
they never cou’d have rais’d them, to that high 
degree of perfettion, which fo detervedly makes 
them the admiration of all Learned and Judici- 
ous Men, And their Succefs in that Attempr, 
is enough to Animate our Zeal and Emulation, 
to carry our Tongue, (which is capable q: as 
great a Perfection as any) to as high a Degree 
of Beauty and Politenefs, as the joint Endea- 
* yours of every Learned Man can raile it. And 
Jet but every Nation be perfuaded that they can 
make as much of their Language, and bring it 
to the fame Height, that other Nations have 
done before them, and it will not be long be- 
fore they will fet akout the Improvement and 
Perfettion of it, 
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CGHVAYP I: 
What a Tongue ts. 


By HO” noSubjett has hadmore Pens" 

employ’d about it, than that of 
ex Languages ; yet I have not feen 
‘aj any Author, who has given us 
S| a precife Idea; that is to fay, 
nscaiiidiatiams who has Clearly Defin’d to us, 
the True Nature of a Tomgue, and what it is in 
General. 

That which Monfieur Fureticre tells us, viz. 
That a Tongue fignifies a Train of Words, wherein 
a People are agreed to make themfelves underftood 
to each other; is not at all a perfegt definition. 
1 thall therefore take the freedom to add fome- 
thing to it, which may make it more full, clear 
and intelligible, where it is Defeétive. 

What we calla Tongue then, is, 4 Train, 
or ColleBion of Certain Articulate Sounds, proper to 
be united, whereof a People makes ufe to fignify 
Things, and Communicate their Thoughts; and 
which, in themfelves, are Indifferent to fignify one 
Thought, or one Thing, no more than another. 

To explain this Definition farther: I fay, 
‘A Tongue ts a Train or Collettion of Articu- 
bate Sounds, becaufe thofe Sounds, which are 
contain’d in Dictionaries, have naturally no 
more Connexion between them, than the Stones 
which form an Heap; nor can they acquire it 
but by Compofition, any more than thofe Stones 
ean form a Regular Building without the Art- 
fyl Difpofition of a Ma fon. ee 
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I call them Articulate Sounds, to diftinguifh 
between them and the Cry of Beafts, and even 
of Men themfelves, when agitated by Paffion, 
which have no Articulations, becaufe they are 
made with one and the fame open‘ng oi the 
Mouth, one and the fame Motion of the Organ, 
and one and the fame Impulfe of the Air, and 
confequently cannot fignity any thing, but cer- 
tain Natural Emotions or Paffions: Whereas Ar- 

_biculate Sounds are fosm’d by diiterent Movemeyts 
of the Organ, which breaking the Air, ditferendy 
do produce either different Syllables, whichare as 
it were Members whereof thofe Sounds are com- 
pos’d, or different Letters neceffary to compofe 
Syllables; for Letters are but parts of Syllables : 
Excepting Vowels, which are Sounds of them- 
-felves, and intirely united, 

It is farther neceffary, that thefe Sounds fhould 
be fice to be united, becaule otherwife they 
could never make fuch a Compofition as is 
neceflary to form a Difcourfe. And this pro- 
perly confifts in the Conformity of the Pro- 
-nuneiation of Words and their Terminations; 
and in the Inflexion of Nouns and Verbs, whicit 
makes, what we ordinarily call, che Analogy o: 
a Tongue. Without thefe Contormities, Words 

. coud not unite themfelves in an eafy and agrce- 

able manner, viz, eafy to be pronounc’d, and 
agreeable to be heard. 

The proof of what I fay, may appear, by 
mixing together, Words of divers Tongues, 
where the one may require a Stronger, the 
other an Eafier pronunciation: All Tongues are 
in themfelves thus oppofite, for there are none, 
but what have different and contrary Pronunci- 
ations. We fhou’d find then, that fuch a 
jBiadd . = ” Bae Mixt u £9 
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Mixture or Conjundion of Words would be 
of a harsh pronunciation, and confequently dif- 
agreeable to the Ear, And fhould feel the 
fame pain and difficulty to pronounce them, 
as we fhould to afcend or defcend a Ladder, 
whofe Rounds are of an unequal diftance, fo that 
we muft either fhorten or widen each ftep we 
take, which cannot-be done without much 
fatigue and great caution. Andin like manner, 
in a Difcourfe, compos’d as before mention’d, it 
woud be neceffary, that, at every Word, the 
Organs of the Voice fhou’d change ther 
Tenfion, that they fhou’d make great Exforts to 
pronounce a Word that is harih and ftrong, 
and immediately relax themfelves again to pro- 
nounce another Word that is more fmeoth 
and eafy; which cou’d not fail of equally fatigue- 
ing both the Speaker and the Hearer, for the 
Hearer always feels the Pain of the Speaker. 
Theft Words wou’d ftill have fomething more 
difagreeable, by reafon of their Diffonance, and 
could not form that Cadence and Harmony, 
which is neceffary to pleafe the Har. They 
would be like a Building, compos’d of pieces of 
different Orders, which cquid not be agreeable 
to the Sight, hecaufe the Parts cou’d have no 
‘juft proportion. - 
-~ Thele are fome of the Reafons, why the 
Sounds, which Compofe the fame Tongue, ought 
to have an Analogy, by a Con‘ormity of their 
Articulation and Termination ; they ought to 
have the fame in the Inflexion of Nouns and 
Verbs, fince if every one, in expreffing their 
Thoughts, changed Nouns and Verbs according 
to their fancy, Men could not underftand one 
‘another ; and there would properly be no ae 
= ang 
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thing asa Tongue at all, becaufe no one People 
or Nation wou’d ufe the fame. 

I have added, that thefe Sounds were in them- 
Selves indéfferem to fignijy all forts of Thoughts, 
and Things; fince ® reafon cannot be given, 
-why one Term, fhow’d fignify rather one 
Thought or one Thing, than another: We 
muft in this cafe have recourfe to common 
Practice and Cuftom, which has thus eftablith’d 
it, by a certain Train or Corinexion of Caufes, 
pig: Human Prudence has hardly had any 
dhare. 

The fame may be faid of Articulate Sounds 
or Words, in regard tothe Thoughts and Things 
they fignify, as may be faid of the Figures, 
which are call’d Letters, im regard to Words or 
Sounds. It is only by Cuftom and Ufe that 
fuch a Figure fignifies fuch a Sound, and if 
Cuftom and Ufe had thought fit, that {ame » 
‘Figure, might fignify a quite different Sound. 
'-For inftance, the Letrer 4. might fignify, that 
which is intended by the Letter B: And in 
‘like manner the Word Hatred, might fignify 
‘that which is meant by the Word Love, and 
‘fo on the contrary. Excepting only fome 
‘particular Sounds, which have been form’d, 
pon certain Cries, and certain Natural 
‘Movements, in order to exprefs fome certain 
Paffions and Affettions of Men’s Minds. 

The reafon whereof is this, that the Articulate 
Sounds, of which Tongues are compos’d, are 
not properly Words; They are only the Voice 
-of a Word, as St. Auguftin has it, vox verbi. 

he true Word is all’ Spiritual, becaufe it is 
pothing elfe byt the Thought, which becomes 
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Senfible, and Incarnates it felf, as it were, with 
the Articulate Sounds to which it is joined, in 
order to make it pafs into the Intelefts 0: tnoie, 
whofe Ears are ftruck by the Sounds; o” ratner 
to give birth to, and render the {ame ideas pre- 
fent to the Underftanding of the Hearer. And 
to thefe Articulate Sounds are given the Name 
of Words, becaufe they are the Sign, or the 
voice of Words, even as we give the Name of 
the King, to the King’s Pitture. 

’ ?Tis for this reafon, that we ordinarily place 
thefe Signs among what we call Signs of Infti- 
tution, which are oppos’d to Natural Signs. 
But I'am of Opinion, that if there are no Signs 
truly Natural, there alfe no Signs of pure In- 
ftitution ; and it may be faid that in reality they 
partake both of Inftitution and Nature. Aulus 
Gellius {peaks of a Grammarian who would have 
it, that they were Natural, and not pofitive 
Signs, Non Pofitiva fed Naturalia, but the Rea- 
fons which he alledges do no way prove it. 
Arnobius * on the contrary was of Opinion, 
that they were the Works of Reafon, Humana 
ifta funt placita. Scalliger chofe a Medium, and 
wou'd have it, that the firft words were made 
by chance, Temere orta, but that othess were 
the work of Reflection; yet there is in thefe O- 
pinions, fomething which is not altogether 
true. 

I fhould then believe, that there is more 
reafon to fay, that thefe Signs are pofitive, in 
as much as they have no Analogy with: the 
things they denote; and that they are Natural, 

in 
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in that they have eftablifh’d themfelves 
wihout the defign or Conttltation of Men. 
For which reafon, fuch as treat of Tongues do 
not appear to me to be exact enough, when 
they iuppo'e an Agreement between Men, to 
eftablith the ufe of certain Terms, in order to 
fignify certain Things, as I hope to make ap- 
pear in the following Chapter. 

At prefent this is what appears to me to be the 
moft exatt Notion oi what we call a Tongue: 
but I am ready to retract my own Opinion, 
when any perion fhall shew me another, that is 
jufter. 


CHAP. IIL 


The trifling Notions of fome Philofophers about 
the Origin of Tongues. 


Wee HILOSOPHERS have fought 

Pay out the Origin of Tongues, but the 
fm moft part of them have no better 
# fucceeded in the fearch, than, in 
that which they have made into 
the Origin of Men. What has 
been faid by Epicurus, Lucretius, Diodorus Siculus, 
Vitruvius, and fome others, muft be look’d. 
upon as mere Dreams; and we cannot fuf- 
ficiently wonder that there are, at this Day, 
Men o« Wit, who find even the leaft probability 
in their Op nions; but it is very common, with 
fome tO approve of Thoughts, which they never 
have examined, 


What 
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What thefe Philofophers have imagin’d 6 
this.. They thought that Men (w r the - 
work of Hazard, or of fome Intelligent Being) 
did not fpeak at firft, but finding in themfelves 
a neceffity for a Correfpondence with one ano- 
ther, and being defirous to Communicate their 
Thoughts, and Wills, in order to procure the 
neceflary Succours of Lite, they firft ufed a 
Gefture of the Hand, the Head, the Eyes, ec. 
as figns to make themfelves underftood,; And 
that at length, having found the facility of 
moving the Tongue all manner of ways to form all 
forts of Sounds, they judged that alone the moft 
proper Member to be us’d, in expreffing thofe fort 
of Sounds; and thus, in procefs of time, rad 
compos’d themfelves a Tongue. Thus far thefe 
Philofophers have imagin’d, and would thereby 
infinuate, that Men, having try’d feveral Me- 
thods to make themfelves underftood, at lak 
concluded upon the Signs of the Voice, as the 
imofi Commodious. 

But we need no long Hefitation to perceive 
that nothing is more trifling than this, and 
that it was impoffible for Men to attain to 
themfelves a Tongue this way: For it cannot 
be explain’d to us, how Men that knew not 
how to fpeak as yet, could ever agree upon a 
fet form of Words to exprefs their Thoughts ix, 
We indeed may teach Children, who as yet 
know not how to {peak our Tongue, becaufe 
amongft our felves, our Tongue is certain and 
eftablifh’d, and when we talk to Children, or in 
their prefence, we always ule the fame Terms, 
to fignify the fame Thoughts and the fame 
Things, which at length accuftoms them alfo, 

te 
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to ufe the fame Terms, to the fame Putpofe. 
oe Men, who already are Mafters of 
one Tongue, might even invent another entirely 
New, by the Model of that, which they already 
know. But Men who never yet could {peak, 
- couldin no wife determine what Sorts of Sounds 
to employ or ufe in Speaking. Words are the 
Means whereby Men agree on all Things; Men 
could not therefore agree upon Words, without. 
Words themfelves. If Speftacles, which affitt 
the Eye-Sight, cannot be made without the help 
of the Eye, fo we may fay, that a Tongue com- . 
pos’d of Words, cannot be made without the 
help of Words. 

To give a more perfett Idea of what I fay, let 
us reprefent to ourlelves a Multitude of Men, 
fprung all of a fudden, out of the Earth like 
Mushrooms, or fallen fromthe Clouds like Frogs. 
each of them arrived at a perfect Age (for there 
is a Neceffity to {uppoie that) and affembling 
themfelves together in Order to Compofe a 
Language. Thefe Men, without doubt, would 
be very much aftonifhed at the Sight of one 
another, and it is a very difficult Matter to con- 
ceive what their Thoughts might be upon this 
Occafion. But fince their Compofing of a Tongue 
is the Queftion, it muft be fuppos’d that they 
would fain fpeak; and there is much Reafon to 
believe they would if they could, fuppofing them 
to be made with Paffions like us ; {ince the firft 
Defire we have, when we meet 2 Man whom we 
never {aw be ore, is to fpeak to him. But of 
what fhoulu this fuppos’d Multicude fpeak, fince 
as yet they know not how? You'll fay perhaps 
they would fpeak of theix Neceffaries ; font 
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if they could, they would fpeak, when prefs’d by 
Thint oO. rites Heat or Cold; or fome other 
Inconvenience, whereot they might feek to eale 
the:me:ves by Natural Inftint& Suppofe i 
they already find, or are fome way fenfible of 
this Inconvenience, What will they do to render 
themfelves uhderftood to each other, and to Ask, 
6r Otfer Mutual Succours ? They would, no doubt, 
fend forth no Articiilate Sounds, but Cries hke 
Brute Animals, or dumb Perfons; and each 
would fend out his Cry according to his Fancy. 
This is Arnobus’s Opinion, fomewhere in his 
Book agairift the Gentiles, where he derides 
the Thought whereof Iam now fpeaking. “A 
¢¢ Man who never heard Articulate Voices, can 
* never dd any thing but Cry. Ib. 2. Nonne 
Vocem fi fuerit Neteffitate Aliqua coadus emittere, 
ut Solemne eft Multis inarticulatum Nefcio quid, 
ore biante Clamabst 2 

This new made Rate of Men thenI fay, 
would rather fend forth Crys than Words; be- 
caufethey could have no more aptitude to articu. 
late their Voices than Infants have, fince oti 
own Experience fhews us that the faeility of 
Articulation is only contracted by Imitation. 
Children accuftom themfelves to articulate their 
Voices in Imitation of their Nurfes and Parents; 
but if they never heard other People do it, they 
themfelves would never articulate their own. 

Mutes area Demonftrative Proofof this, fince 
tis ‘certain that their want of Speech is owin 
to their want of Hearing. This paffes for {a 
conftant a Truth, that what is faid of a certairi 
King, who (to difcover what Language was Na- 
tural to Man) caus’d Infants to be Nourifh’d and 
brought up by Dumb Perfons in Defart Places 

"Whe 
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who firft pronouric’d a certain Articulate Sound, 
which in the Phenican Tongue fignify’d Bread 5 
but this is only look’d upon as a Fable. Infants 
thus Nourifh’d and brought up, would do no 
nea than Cry like fuch Brutes, as they had 

ear 5 p ; ; : 

Thefe.Men then deftitute of Speech, and never 
hearing any Articulate Sound for their Imitation, 
would do nothing but Cry ; and that they would 
always do, but would never attain to the forma- 
tion of an Articulate or Determin’d Word, to 
exprefs their Thoughts or Defires by. But now, 
what Cry or Sound is it, that above all others 
fhould be made Choice of to fignify fuch or fiach 
a thing? and who could pertwade, or oblige - 
Others to employ this or that Man’s Sound to 
Signity this or that thing, rather than the Sound 
of any other Perfon? We muft, before that can 
be done, fuppofe an Agreement between thefe 
Speechlefs Men, whereby they all confent to 
acquiefce in one ‘hire Man’s Device in gi- 
ving Names to all Ideas and Things, and to ufe 
all the fame Names and Words, which that | 
particular Man hadinvented, Without fuch an 
Agreement, there would be as many Tongues as 
Men: That is to fay, there would properly be no 
Tongue at all,fince Men,in this State,could have - 
no Common Terms to exprefs their Minds to 
one another, as I have faid in the foregoing 
' Chapter. — 

All thefe Reafons may fuffice to make us com- 
prehend, how flender an Appearance of Truth 
there is in the Conjeftures of thefe Philofophers 
about the Origin of Tongues. And fo Ladantius 
fays,that reafonable ee never imagine ae 

ere 
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there can be fownd fuch a thing, as an Af 
fembly,af Speechlefs Men. * Nulla igitur in 
principio fata oft ejufmods Comgreg atto, nec Nunquam 
fuiffe bomines in terra, nift qui. propter Infantiam 
non Loquerentur, intelliget, -cué-ratio non deeft. 

Plato -+ indeed propofes a Way how Men 
might be brought to exprefs.themfelves, even 
fuppofing them: to be borm Speechlefs ; but at 
laft abandons his own Conjettures, becaule he 
perceiv’d, that tho’ Men might attain to make 
themfelves underftood to each other in familiar 
and fenfible things, it would neverthelefs be. 
impoffible for them to do it, in regard or fuch 
Ideas as wera purely Spiritual and Intellectual. And 
in fine (to cut off all Difficulties about the Infti- 
tution of Languages) he has recourfeto the Di- 
ville Power, fince all other Notions of the Ori- 
gin of Tongues, has neither Reafon nor Appea- 
rance of Truth, any more than thofe of the 
Origin of Men. 


* De veroCulte, Cap. 10, 
¢ ln Cratyle, 
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CHAP. IV. 
That the Origin of Tongues is owing to God alone. 


ee E, who enjoy the Bleffings of the 
a True Religion, by the Knowledge 
jf@ of the Holy Scriptures, have no 
5 need to make painful andtédious 
fa) Enquiries to find out the Origin 
of Languages ; being well affur’d, 
that God created Man with all the Perfegtions 
which belong to Human Nature ; and confe- 
quently that he received from him the Gift of 
Speech, and even Words them‘clves from the 
very Moment of his Creation. For if we have 
no Reafon to doubt but that Man was Created 
for Society, and at the fame time know, that 
Speech is the firft and moft neceflary Band of 
t Seciety, we cannot but think that he muft - 
have had the Faculty of Speaking from the Mo- 
ment of his Formation. 
For if he was endow’d with allthe Knowledge 
which Human Nature is capable of, which .° 
. Knowledge, according to * St.. Auguftin, 
was fuch, as furpafs’d that of the moft.refin’d 
Genius among us, as much as the Tow’ring 
Flight of the Eagle furpaffes the flow Pace of 
the Tortoife ; it would have been a great Im- 
perfection in him, if he could not have : {poke 
of all that he knew, and if he could not have. 
explain’d himfelf upon all that occurr’d to his . 
Mind, as{oon as the Hand of God had finifh’d 
him. But now if he was not created with fuch - 


a Faculty, he muft have employ’d much Time 
C 2 hard 
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hard Labour, and great Application to compofe 
‘himfelf a Speech; all which would have been 
equally unworthy the Wifdom and Juftice of 
his Creator : Unworthy his Wifdom, in making 
Man Deieétive, and unworthy his Juftice too, in 
Condemn‘ng him to a Punifhment, which as yet 
he had not deferved. 
Thofe who are not of thisOpinion (to give it 
a Ridiculous Turn) pretend, that in this Manner, 
we only make of God Almighty a School Ma- 
{teror Grammmarian, that teaches Men Languages : 
But they, by this Suggeftion, do only thew, 
that they have very grofs Conceptions of the 
Wifdom and Power ot God. God has no Need 
to ftoop tothe Ordinary Ways of Men to teach. 
them whatever he would have them know ; he 
does it by Methods worthy of himielf, and in 
this Method it was that he taught the firft Man 
the firft Language. 
_ Man did think as foon as he was created ; 
for what kind of Man could he be, that did not 
think ? And as foon as he thought, he had a 
defire to {peak ; fince being made for Society, 
he could have no-Thoughts but what he was 
willing to communicate. For which Reafon, 
as foon as he thought, his Thoughts were fol- 
low’d by certain Strokes of the Imagination 
proper to give a Body to his Thoughts, and 
With a certain Difpofition in the Organs of the 
Voice proper to produce fuch Sounds, as were 
requifite to exprefs them in fuch Manner, that 
all his Thoughts, through the whole Courfe of 
his Life, were cloathed with all the Images, and 
all the Expreffions neceffary to make them Con- 
evivable to others, with the fame clearnefS and ~ 
loitinefs, as he himfelf conceived them. Gs 
jae which 
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which was done by the Direftion of God, and 
by a neceffary Confequence of his wiie Defign 
in the Formation of Man. 

But becaufe {peaking alone is not fulficient to 
enable Man toCompote a Tongue (it being necet- 
fary likewile that Others fhould underftand and 
comprehend what he fays) God fo ordain’d it, 
that at the fame time, wnen the firft Man thould 
{peak, defcribing cercain Things, and expreffing 
certain Ideas, his Wife and Children (when 
he should have them) should hear him {peak, 
and at that time have in ther Under- - 
ftandings the fame Ideas, in their Brains the 
fame Images, andinthe Organs of their Voice 
the fame Difpofitions to pronounce the fame 
Sounds ; by which Means they fhou’d come to 
underftand his Thoughts, and to {peak and an- 
fwer him A propos. And all this as! have faid, 
‘was accomplished by the Lawso God’s Wi.dom, 
for the Execution of his Defigns, in ord2r to 
‘adorn Man with all the Perfettions due to his 
Nature. : . 

If any ons fhould Cavil at what I have faid, 
viz. that Man could bave ro Thought but what 
be would be willing to communicate; 1 fhall 
fufficiently aniwer him by faying, in the firft 
Place, that fuch a Defire is what we Our [elves 
do conftantly feel within Our felves 5 Secondly, 
that tho’ a finiul Man ought to conceal many 
of his Thoughts for h’s own Honour, and that 
of other People, yet an Innocent Man could 
have none, but what deferv’d to be known; and 
Thirdly, as Man is a Being, compos’d o: Soul 
and Body, he ought alfq to have a Power to 
give a Boly to all his Thoughts, and to hav¢ 
the facu.ty of Speaking, the certain Reflt of 
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his Nature. In ‘hort, Man being born for So- 
ciety, onght always te be ina State of fupport- 
ing it, fince the ftrongeft and moft lafting Tyes 
thereof confift in a Communication of our 
Thoughts. | 
Tis this, which makes it fo difficult for a 

Manto keep Secrets, or live in Solitude. Cicero 
{omewhere in his Offices fays, that tho’ Man 
were ever fo plentifully provided with all the 
' Neceffaries of Life, yet he would not be conten- 
ted with Contemp'ation only, but would ftrive 
and endeavour to {peak 5 Socium fui Studij quae- 
rens, tum docere, tum difcere vellet , tum audire 
tum dicere. Sotrueitis that Nature, withoutSpcech, 
would be of no ufe to form Society, and that 
there is nothing which feparates Mankind more 
than the Diverfity of Tongues, as, {ays St. Augu- 
ftine in his Book, de civitate Dei. It Two Men, 
who could not underftand each other (fays the 
fame Father) fhould meet, and be obliged to 
live together, Two Brutes, even of different Spe- 
cies, would better aifociate themfelves than thofe 
- two ftrange Men, notwithftanding the Natural 

refemblance between them ; and a Man would 
rather chufe the Company of his Dog, than 
that of a Man, whofe Tongue he could not un- 
derftand In a Word, ’tis tne Diverfity of 
Tongues that renders Men Barbarous to one ano- 
ther, and incapable of giving mutual Affiftance, 
whereas ’tis Nature, the Love of Society, and the 
Senfe of our Neceffities, that produces in Man 
an Inceffant Defire of Speaking. | 

This then is the manner wherein the firft 
Tongue was form’d. All the Thoughts of Agam 
were join’d to certain Sounds to figniiy them, 
and thofe Sounds” reprefented the fame 
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Thoughts, which he had, when he form’d 
them, to the Underftandings of thofe, that 
heard him. He firft gave Names to ail Living 
Creatures; im the Courle of his Life, he en- 
tertained himfelf with the Converfation of his 
Wife, his Children, and his Grand-Children; 
andthus {peaking to them of all Things, and of 
all the Arts andSciences, whereof he received as 
fuila knowledge from God as Man was capable, 
the Words which made up their Converla- 
tion, compos’d the figit Tongue ; for the Ideas of | 
Thoughts and Things were affix’d to Words, 
and ever afterwards reprefented themfelves along 
with them to the Underftanding and: Imagina. 
tion. This, if I miftake not, was that Mecha- 
nick way whereby the Tongue of Adam was 
form’d. Nor can I think the Origin of Tongues, 
can any where elie be found, without giving 
birth to Chimeras. | 

At.was God then alone who was truly the 
Author of the firft Tongue, as well as the firit 
Man. We obferv’d that Piato perceiv’d the ne- 
ceffity of running back to the Principal of all 
Beings to find out the Principle and Origin of 
Tongues. Quintillian perceiv'd the fame, For, 
who doubts, {ays this great Rhetorician, * but that 
Man received Speech from bim wh gauebim Being, 
and even as foon as be received that Being ?' Nana 
cul dubinm eft quin Sermonem ab ipia rerum _ 
Natura geniti protinds homines acceperinc ? * 

The Union of Ideas purely Spiritual and In- 
telletual with corporal.and fenfible Sounds, jis 
no imall Myftery ; or how it comes to pafs, that _ 
fuch a Sound fhould, at firlt touch, excite in 
the Soul fuch or fuch a Thought. Theie 
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Things aiftonifh’d Plato, * and as great 
a Philofopher as he was, he wow'd not 
undertake to penetrate them ; He only fays that 
we do not know thefe Ideas by their Sounds, 
but by themtelves. We are affured however 
of the Truth of this union by continu’d Ex- 
perience, and we are affur’d by Reafon, that it 
‘3s God himfelf who made this union, fince no 
other Power could do it. 

Here then, I think we ought to bound all 
our Curiofity in Relation to the Origin of 
Tongues. Wot only the firft came immediately 
from God, but alfo all chofe, which were 
form’d at the Tower of Babel, as we fhall {ee 
in the fequel. ne atta 

By this Hiftory of the Origin of Tongues, or 
Gf tome will deny it that Title) thete Con- 
je€tures, which I call reafonable,. (fince they are 
grounded upon our. Idea of the Wifdom of 
God, and the order of Things, fince Pagans 

_ jhave had them as well as we, and the moft 
knowing Men in thefe matters have had no 
other.) By this Hiftory, 1 fay, or thefe Con- 
jeSures, it may be feen what {mall part Human 
Prudence could have in the Eftablithent of 
Tongues. For if the firft Tongue was not the 
Refule of it, the other and fubfequent ones were 
much lefs fo. 

When the firft Men fpoke, they exprefs"d their 
Words without Choice or Deliberat'on, without 
premeditating or contriving them ; not unlike the 
Cries, which Pain, or fone other Paffion extorts 
from the Mouth of Animals: And in this re- 
fpett, thefe Wards were natural Signs, But be- 

caule 
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_caufe. Words in themfelves are indifferent to 
what fignification they are applied, and becaulé 
God, who fram’d the Organs or thete Men, might 
have made them pronounce other Words, to fig- 
nify the fame Things ; thereiore thefe words are, 
_ in this refpett, Arbitrary Signs, which by them- 
felves have no fignification but by the Initi- 
.tution of fome free and rational Agent. 

We may properly fay then, that Words are 
neither Natural, nor Arbitrary Signs, (to take 
the Words Natural and Arbitrary in their ftri& 
Senfe) but that they have fomething of both. 
And the fame may be faid of whatever regards 
the Analogy of Tongues, the Inflection of Nouss 
and Verbs, their Pronunciations and Termina- 
tions; for all thefe things might have been 
turn’d quite otherwife, fince it was not by any 
deliberation of the Will, that.they came to. be 
tum’d as they are. J bave Loved, for inftance, 
might have fignify’d that, which is intended by, 
I fhail Love, and what denotes the Mafculine, 
might have as well denoted the Feminine Gender, 
 @c. becaufe in this Cafe Man did, withour any 
reflection, determine, that qne fhould denote the 
Time.paft, the other the Time to come, and that 
fuch an Article should demonftrate the Aa/culinte 
and fuch another the Feminine Gender : All which 
is the pure effet of certain conjun&tion of — 
Caufes, that Human Wifdom has no way di- + 
rected. 

We mutt except however -certain General 
Rules, which can never change, becaufe they 
are abfolutely grounded upon Nature; Such as 
the Rules for the Conftruttion of Nouns with 
Verbs, and the Nouns with one another. Be- 

gayle without thefe Rules, Converfation would 
Suis. + fignify 
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fignify nothing ; For Words being the Ex- 
preffion of Though's, and Thoughts copfift ng 
in the Union or Separation o: cer:aia ideas; 
thofe Ideas fhou’d appear either united or 
feparated in Diicourfe, otherwite. chey can- 
not reprefent. our Thoughts. The Pyition of 
Words may be comprehended under thefe 
Rules, for it is no way indifferent to place chem 
as we will. 

All the Rules then, which regard the Order 
of our Ideas, are fo Eifeniial ta Difcourfe, 
that they are found neceffary in all Tongues: | 
they depend not on the Caprice or Fancy of* 
Men, but are as Natural to a Language, as 
it is for Fire to produce Smoak. And in this 
manner may be reconcil’d the different O- 
inions which Men have had of Language. 
t depends on Nature in thofe Rules which 
cannot change, accarding to the Philofopher 
Hermogenes in Plato; and fo according to the 
Stoicks *tis Natural: And it depends on the 
fancy of Men, in things which do change; 
And fo, according to the Philofopher Cratylus in 
Plato, and according to Arnobius, andthe whole 
Croud of Grammmarians, it is Arbitrary: And 
this is the diftinction, whereon 1 ground my 
Opinign, : ; 


\ 
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CHAP. V. | 
Of the Perfection of the firjt Tongue. 


ge T may not-perhaps in this place be 
fm amifs to treat of the Pertettion of 
: me the firft Tongue; fince we may the 
Seaton better know thereby, wherein the 
omwew perfection of others confifts ;. and 
fince the Arguments on this Subject have hi- 
therto been fo very imaginary and uncertain. 

I for my part am of Opinion, that we need not 
doubt, but that the firlt Tongue had, from its 
very Origin, all the Beauties whereot Tongues are 
capable. For as Adam wanted no one periettion 
which his Nature cou’d require, having as iulla 
knowledge of all Arts and Sciences, and that: in 
as exalted a degree, as Mafi cou’d poffels: So we 
may reft fatisty’d that the Tongue, which he 
fpoke, was no way deficient. That is to fay, - 
that as Adam could talk upon all forts of Sub- 
jects with all poffible Eloquence, we ought to 
believe that the Tongue, he fpake, could turniih 
him with all forts of Terms, that were necelfary 
to exprefs himfelf with fuch Eloquence. 

He could have us’d all forts of Stiles, and 
I need not f{cruple to fay, bur, that he did ule 
them. For can we make any doubt, but that he 
Inftru&ted his Children, firft, in all things they 
were to do, or in what he thought neceliary for 
them to know, in orderto Merit the Protection 
ot God; after that in all Arts'and Sciences: And 
in a word, in all that he knew, of what was 
either paft, prefent, orto come? Can we doubt, 
Vmnae eke reas ee Ee 
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the Great Pa Feible Truths, which he taught 
them? The bare Quality of a Father, ma 
fuffice to affure us of this; Paternal Tendern 
could not. fail of giving fufficient Inftruttions, 
and this was fo much greater in the firft Man, 
. as he was the Caufe of the Mifery of his Chil-- 

) and therefore the Sentiments ot Nature 
prompted him to teach them all the neceflary 
Methods to mollify and diminish that Mifery, 
which he brought upon them. 

And what Man ever had fuch Subjets for 
the great or fublime? The Creation of the 
Univerfe, his own Formation by God’s Hand, 
his Happinefs in the ftate of Innocence, his 
Condemnation, his Fall, and in bis, that of all 
Human Race; the Severities of God’s Juftice 
in the Condemnation of the Wicked, 
the etfetts of his Compaffion in his Re- 
demption of Human kind, and of the Felicity 
of his Ele& to Eternity; What can be 
found. comparable to thefe things in all the 
Writings of Prophane Authors? And who, be- 
fides himfelf, could have {poke with fo feeling 
a Senfe of them as he, who had, by his Crime, 
fo great a fhare in the one, and was the firft 
that by Grace received the Revelation of the other? 
Jf Quintilian {gid nothing was more jut, than 
that we fhou’d teach others, what we ourfelves 
know, Adam had yet much ftronger Obliga- 
tions: For what he ow’d to God, what to his 
Children, and what to all Mankind, obliged 
him to teach them all that he had learn’d of 
God, and to engage them, by the maft powerful 

ies saa Arguments, 
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Arguments, to a Belief and Prattice of all the | 
Truths, whereof he inform’d them. Quid hos 
neftius quam docere, optime fcias? Is there not 
then, reafon to believe, that the Tongue which 
he {poke was as rich and eloquent as a Tongue 
could be ? | 

Tis a probable Conjefture of fome Learned 
Men, that Hebrew was in its higheft perfettion. 
in the Times of David and Solomon.’ Their 
Opinions may be True, if we underftand them, 
with regard to what this Tongue was after the 
Time of Adam. (For I fuppofe, as there is 
great reafon to believe, notwithftanding the 
Conjettures of fome Moderns, that Hebrew 
was the Tongue, which Adam ipake) yet I am. 
perfuaded, this Tongue was much fallen 
away from its firft perfettion by the barbarity 
of Men, who, taken up with their Neceffities, 
and tranfported by their Paffions, negleéted al- 
moft all the Arts and Sciences; and by this 
Negligence loft the moft exquifite Beauties and. 
Pertettions of their Tongue. Ina word, their 
Tomgue became as barbarous as their Manners; 
but it began to retrieve a part of what ic loft, 
when the People of God began to live in re-- 
gular Society: And there is a great probability, 
that in the times of David and Solomon, when 
that People was in its greateft profperity, the 
Tongue was alio in. the greateft {plendos it had, : 
fince its firft decay. Tho’ I cannot believe that it 
recover'd,in thoie Times, all the richnefs which 
it had in its Origin, unlefs we will have it, that 
Solomon had the Knowledge of Adam, 
which I cannot believe, and which there is not 
room to believe, though the Scriptures attribute © 
fo great an abundance to him. 


Some . 
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Some have thought that the Hebrew orice had {0 
great an Energy,that Names exprefs’d the Naa 
0: Things, and werelike fo many abridg’d De- 
finitions ; Infomuch, that, according to their O- 
P:nion, it was only requir’d to un that 
Tongue well, and become a moft excellent Philofo~ 
pher. But here 1 think they ftretch its ex- 
Cellence a little too far; and attribute to it, 
what no Torgue can have. For I cannot 
compreherid that one fimple Word fhou’d ex- 
ae the Nature of a Thing, otherwife than 
e reafon of the accidental Union of the Idea _ 
of that Thing to that Word. For if it were 
fo, the Words which conftitute that Tongue, 
swou'd be fo many Natural Signs, and havea ne- 
- ceffary Connexion with the Thing it felf, which 
we cannot fee to be any way poffible. 

If there are in this Tongue fome Terms 
which fignify things by themfelves, they are 
compos’d for that purpofe, as thole of -Adam 
and of Eve, and other like Terms; but fimple - 
Tecms, which make up the Compofition of o- 
thers, fignify nothing of themielves, and are 
indifferent to all forts of fignifications: If the 
‘Name Adams fignifies made of Earth, and 


_ Eve the Mather of a Living, "tis becaufe the. 


one is compos’d of the Word which fignifies 
Earth, and the other of that which fignifies 
Mother and Living , but the Words which fig- 
nify Earth, Mother and Living, might fignity 
quite another thing, or any other forts of 
Sound might have been employ’d to fignify 
thefe fame things. 

There is no Tomgue but has a great Number 
of Comtound Names, to fignify certain Things, 
certain Trades, and certain Employments by, each 

of 
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of ys may every where find Examples of this 
kind: But we muft know, at the fame time, 
that fimple Words, which are as the Elements 
of the Compound, have not in themfelves any. 
‘value but what is given to them; nor do the 
Compounds naturally reprefent the Idea of 
Things they fignity, but to thofe only, who 
hy their knowledge in the Language, underftand 
the Primitives. . . 

Tis of thefe Compund Names-alone, it may 
be faid, that, if we know them, we know the 
things (as Plato, * fays, in his Dialogue of the 
reafon of Names) for Simple Names cannot bé 
known, unlefs the things be known before 
hand, as the fame Philofopher fays again, 
Which thing we cannot too much remark: So 
that Compound Names make known the Things, 
and the Things make known the fimple Names. 

It is faid in Scripture, that every Creature 
bore the Name which Adam gave it, Gen, 2. 
19. But this does not in the leaft fignify thar. 
the Name exprefs’d its Nature; and thofe that 
underftand this Paffage in this Senfe, would, in 
my Opinion, find in it a meaning which it no wile 
has. Poffibly their prepoffeffion may be grounded 
upen what fome Philofophers (as Pilato in the 
aforemention’d Book, and Pythagoras, as Cicero 
ree) havethought, viz. that the Impofirion 
Names was the work of a Sovereign Wif- 
dom. Upon this Foundation Chriftian Philo- 
fophers have thought that God, who certainly 
is the Sovereign Witaom, infpir’d Adam with 
which carry’d in them the imprinted 

Notion of Things, and perfectly ape 
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their Nature ; becaufe God who knew perfes 
étly their Nature, cou’d not have fail’d to in- 
fpire Adam with fuch Names as he thought 
proper. This is what the Hebrews think, or, to 
{peak more properly, the Caballifts and Rabbins. 
But | confefs, I have not Senfe enough to com- 
prehend this Thought ; nor can! fee any other 
‘reaion for the fignification of Names, than the 
will 0: him who impos’d them, I mean /imple 
Names; if there is any other, tis a Myftery which 
human underftanding cannot Penetrate. 
_Criticks indeed produce many Examples 
to fhew that the Names of Animals 
fignify’d in themfelves their Nature. Ac- 
Coens to erik PaaS aes =i be- 
caufe they are ftupid and cannot Bruta 
a filentio © ftupore ; the Camel is i call'd, be- 
caufe he is vindictive, Camelus # repentendo, 
quod eft injuriarum memory, The Hawk takes its 


Name from the fubtility of its Eye-fight; The 


Pelican, from its vomiting the Nourifhment: 
which it takes; Milvus 2 vifu accutiffimo, Peli- 


canus @ vomitu, and fo of the reft, as may be’ 


found among the Criticks. 

* But thefe Examples prove rtothirig againit. 
what I fay; for tho’ it fhould be true, that thefe 
Compound Names, fhould in effe& fignify, what 
thofe Criticks would have them, which cannot 
be much afcertain’d; yet itill they would {0 fig- 
nify, wpon the pure Score of their Compofition ; 


and to underitaid them, it would be necef-. 


fary to find out the fignification of the fimple 
words which compos’d them. But fince it is 


plain that thofe fimple words fignify in them-. 


ielves, neither filence, nor flupidity, nor vengeance, 
mor vomiting, nor fubtile fight; Then that which 
ought 
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ought to be prov’d is to demonftrate, that the 
Terms of the firft Tongue do in’ themfelves 
fignify the Narure of Things. | 

Eventhe ineffable Name of God, as compos’d 
of fo many Letters, fignifies nothing, but by 
the force of its Compofition; and there is no 
Tongue, wherein as much may not be done. 
Had God been pleas’d to Infpire Adam with 
the Language we {peak, he might have given 
himfelf, in French, a Name anfwerable to 

t which he call’d himfelf in Hebrew; and - 
the like may be faid of all other impos’d 
Names, 7 

If the Names, which I have been mentioning, 
did in reality fignify what the Criticks pre- 
tend, Adam, by impofing them, has intimated 
fomething of the Nature of thofe Animals. 

I fay jomething (for the bare knowledge of 
what. thofe Names Import is not to be ac- ~ 
counted {0 great an acquifition) but it is 
more likely that Criticks have found out fuch 
fignifications in thefe Hebrew Names, merely 
becaufe they had the knowledge of the Things 
themfelves elfewhere, For if we have any cer- 
tainty of the fignification of Hebrew Names, it 
is only of fuch, as the Scripture it felf explains 
to us. 

The fignification of Words cannot be better 
comprehended than by the manner of com- 
puting Figures ; e Figures, 1, 2, 3, do 
not in themfelves denote either, One, Two, or 

but only Papi daar rc, sa wou’d 
have it fo. But then, fuppofing that Men 
had been willing that their pista fhou’d be 
Ten times more, at every Station they ad- 
vance from the Right to the Left, then thefe 
D a Three 
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Three Figures, 1, 2,3, jein’d together, would 
neceffarily come to One hundred and Twenty 
three. This is Plato’s Comparifon; who after 
he had thoroughly examin’d for the Reafon of 
Names, in his Cratylus, was at lait conftrain’d 
to fit down with this perfwafion, that they are 
no otherways to be accounted for, than Fi-- 
ures. 

; It may be faid that God (who, according to 
what I have advanc’d, was in reality the Au- 
thor of the fuft Tongue, and being incapable of 
doing any thing but by his Sovereign Wifdom) 
“wanted not power to impart Names and their 
Reafon along with them: And this is what 
Plata fays in the Dialogues fo often cited, viz. 
That to cut short the many Difficulties, about the 
Impofition of Names, we muft have recourfe to 
Divinity, and fay, that Names were wifely given, 
becaufe given by the Gods. 

1 acknowledge that the Sovereign Wifdom, 
which prefides in all the Works of God, did 
alfo prefide in the Tongue, wherewith he in- 
fpir’d Adam, but the Keafons, which he had 
to Infpire him with that Tongue, rather than 
another, cannot be known to us; and ‘tis a 
great Temerity, and unprofitable amufement to _ 
fearch into it, as the Caballifts do, who attribute 
the Miracles of Adofes and the Prophets to the 
Efficacy of certain Names in it. "Tis apparentl 
in conforinity to the Sentiments of the Ca 
whereof Plato was not Ignorant, that he en- 
deavours, in his Cratylus, to difcover the Natural 
reafotis of Names; at leaft it may he fup- 
pos’d that he did. not feek for the Etymology 
of the Names of the Heroes and: Gods, whereof 
Homer makes fuch mention, but to imitate Asofes, 

W. 
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who gives Reafons for the Names of almoft all - 
the Men, whofe Geneology he has wrote. 

But without afcribing to this Tonguean Energy, 
which it never had, and which J apprehend ng 
Other Tongue ever could have, there is ftill no | 
teafon td fay, but it had all the Force, all the 
Richnefs, and, in a word, all the Excellence 
whereof a Tongue is capable, and that even 
from its firft beginning: And in this it differs 
from all other Tongues, which do not arrive to 
their Perfettion, but by long uie, and the ftudy 
of Arts and Sciences. ae”, 

Some Men are of Opinion that this Toigue is Bar- 
ren, but their allegatians are without reafon. The 
Truth is, as we have but one Book in this Tongue, 
and that wrote with no other Defign, thanto render 
us knowing in our Religion, and to Edify us in 
Piety; this Book can preferve but a very 
finall part of the Terms and manner of Diétion 
us’d in that Tongue, and confequently, cannot 
acquaint us with all the Excellence and Rich- 
neis of it. But it cannot therefore be faid ‘to 
be barren, becaufe all its Beauties and Perfetti. 
@ns are not known to us. 

Even the Criticks themfelves, with all thé 
Penetration and Study, know it only by means 
of this one Book; and by what knowledgé 
they acquire therein, they cannot conclude with 
any certainty what this Language originally was 
in it felf. For Example, if in this Book we 
find a great confufion of “Tenfes in the Verbs, 
we cannot reaforiably conclude that it was the 
fame thing in ordinary Difcourfe, or in fuch 
other Books, as were wrote in that Tongue, as 
thofe of the Books of the Chronicles, and of the 
Reigns of the Kings se Traek and Judas is 
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by what method could Men have uriderftood 
each other, if they had exprefs’d the time paft 
like the prefent oc the future, and if they had 
indifferently ufed all the Tenfes alike ? If things 
are thus in the Scripture, *tis becaufe the Book 
is Prophetick, and the Stile thereof {o peculiar 
‘to it felt, that it can no way be accommodated 
to any other. It may be judg‘d by this Reflection, 
‘whether we may, with any fhew of Reafon, 
boaft of our knowledgein the Hebrew Tongue, or 
difcourfe pertinently of its Nature by fuch No- 
‘tions, as the Scriptures furnish us with. 

But, in fine, let us except this Tongue from 
the common Rules, fince God has been pleas’d 
to wle it for Defigns, wherein he did not think 
fit to employ others. It is all Divine in its 
Origin, all Myfterious, and all Propherick in its 
end: And.we fhou’d therefore think it to be 
above the Spirit, Force, and Grandure of all o- 
ther Tongues ; nor muft we ufe whatfoever we 
find Extraordinary and Supernatural in this 
Tongue as rules to reaion upon the reft. 

Thus have we fhewn that the firft Tongue 
was given by * God. Let us now {fee Low all 
the reft came from the firft, whether the Mo- 
dern ones are Derivatives, as {ome affert, or 
Originals, as fome other Learned Men believe. 


* Vulat. 1. Proleg. Them. del’ Origine des Langues, 
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C) HA: Ps: VI. 
Of the Multiplication of Tongues, and their Changes, 


wee EEFORE the building of the 
ke Lower of Babel, all Mankind 
fpoke but one Tongue, and that 
was the firft which was {poke: 
mee Nor can we doubt but .hat, had 
they not fined, they woud have 
fpoke but that Tongue alone, becaufe at 
that time, they being perfeétly united to God, 
and among ered woud, in ette&, buc 
have compos’d one Family; and it was for 
no other end, but to punish their Pride and 
Difobedience, that God made them Barbarous 
to one another, by confounding their Language, 
that is to fay, by multiplying their Tongues, in 
fuch fort, tnat they coud not underftand one 
-another. 

We muft not however believe that each Man 
{poke a particular Language, the Number being 
ordinarily fix’d to Seventy two ; and which was 
much about the Number of the principal Families, 
which, at that time, compos’d the whole Race or 
Mankind; Iniomuch, chat each Family began 
to have its particular Tongue. But in regard to 
this Number, every one may iollow his own 
Conjefture. It was however the diverfity of 
Languages which hinder’d tho’e Men from con- 
tinuing their haughty Defign, and obliged 
them to feparate, and go to inhabic dilferenr 
Countries: And from this Difperfion of theirs 
the World became peopled. | 
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It was then at the Tower of Babel that Men 
became barbarous, thatis to fay, Strangers and un- 
acquainted with oneanother’s Language, andalfo 
incapableof Mutual Affiftance and Intelligence, as 
the Apoftle inthefe Words fhewsus, (1. Cor. 14 2.) 
Therefore if 1 know not the Meaning of the Voice 
I fhall be unto bim that fpeaketh a Barbarsan, and 
be that fpeaketh fhall be a Barbarian unto me. And 
God threatning hisPeople with a hardandtedious 
Captivity, (Deut. 28.) tells them that be will make 
them Siaves to a People, whofe, Language they fhalk 
not underfiand. For ’tis the, Difference ot Lan- 
guages which render Men barbarous to oneano- 
ther, as 1 have fhewn aboves _ 

But we muft now examine how thefe new 
Tongues came to be form’d: My Sentiments 
that God difpos’d the ee of “Men at that 
time in fuch a Manner, that when they endea- 
vourd to pronounce thofe Words which th 
were accuftom’d to before, the Words differ'd fo 
very much from their ufual Pronunciation, that 
they did not in the leaft denate the Things they 
intended to utter; fo that thofe, whofe Language 
God was pleas’ to change, did in the Arti¢ula- 
tion of their Voice, form Words entirely new, 
and contrary to their ancient Tongue. And thus 
gontinuing to articulate their Voices in a new 
and unheard of manner each time they fpake, 
they, at laft, made themfelves a new Tongue : 
For all their Ideas became joyn’d to the Terms 
of this new Tongue, inftead of being j 


pone ta 
the Terms of shat which they {poke before. And 
there is room to believe, that they fo far forgot 


their ancient Tongue, as not to remember that 
ever they had fpoke it, nor did they. perceive 
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the aan ities other way, but that they did 
not un d one another as ufual. : 

Thus I conceive this Change was brought 
about. And fuppofing the Power of God over 
all his Creatures, i donot herein fee any extraor- 
dinary Myitery, nor why the Rabbies * fo much 
tormented the.nielves to find out the Caufe of 
this Change, nor, in fhort, that there is any Ne- 
ceffity to u.ave recourfe to Faith, as fome Di- 
vines pietend 5 unlefs they wilt have it, that we 
ean, no otherwie than by Faith, know the Al- 
mighty Power of the Creator over his Creature. 

As the Tongue which was firft Spoke, came 
immediately eae God, fo did all thofe, which 
were form’d at the Confisfion of Babel, fince it. 
was God himielt who form’d them and all their 
Terms, by a {pecial Diregtion of the Organs of 
the Voice of thofe Men. But may we not fay 
that all thefe new Tongues depended upon the 
Firtt, as the stalian, Spanifh, French, and Englifh 
depend on the Zatin ? Some believe it, and have 
undertaken to fhew, that all Tongues are deriv’d 
from the Abrew; and it muft be own’d that 
their Reafons have a very great probability. Eu: 
this Queftion is of no Importance to my Subjeé&; 
tis enough for my Purpofe that thole new 
Tongues were the Work of God, and not the 
Etfeét of human Prudence. 

But if this Confifion of Tongues was only 
the Punifhment of thofe, who were guilty of the 
infolent Attempt in the Tower of Babel, if any 
then were innocent, the Language of all was 
Mot confounded, And many of the Fathers 
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and Interpreters are of Opinion that the ancient 

Tongue was preferv’d in the Family of Heber, who 

did not, like the reft, confpire in this rafh and 

impious Undertaking ; fo that the firft Tongue, 
which till then had no Name, did now begin 

to take that of Heber, in order to diftinguifh it 

from the reft, and ‘twas only he whole Family 

retain’d it ? But tho’ this Etymology be forely . 
contefted, yet the beft Criticks find it the moft 

likely to be true. . 

When. Tongues were once thus multiply’d mi- 
raculoufly, they did not long reit in their firit 
Multiplication ; but went on, as it were natu- 
rally to multiply into fo many, that we can now 
neither know nor count the Number of then. 

The firlt Divifion of Tongues, occafion’d the 
firft Divifion of Mankind ; and in its Turn, 
this firft Divifion of Mankind was the Canfe or 
the Divifion of Tongues ; becaufe as Men dail 
divided themfelves more and more, fo did their 
Language alfo. If at firft there were but 72 Fa- 


_ milies, which made 72 Tribes or Collonies, how 


many Collonies have they multiply’d and divi- 
ded themfelves into fince that time by new Di- 
vifions and Subdivifions, and how many divided 
Collonies have united themfelves, and after that 
divided themfelves again ? 

But they did not only divide themfelves; they 
even changed their former into new Tongues, 
andentirelylofttheold. Many Caufes were pro- 
ductive of thefe Changes: The firft wasthe Change 
of Climate ; for the Temperature of the Au, 
influencing the Conftitution of Men, and confe- 
quently making a Change in the Organs of the 
Voice and of the Hearing, muft necerfarily cau:e 
a Change in the Pronunciation of Letters and 
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Words, as well as the Terminations ; and thofe 
Changes of the Pronunciation and Termination 
at laft produc’d that of the Tongue entirely. 
Thus the firft Colonies being divided into others, 
who wentand fojourn’dinto ditferent Climatesand 
diftant Countries, changed their old Tongues by 
little and little into new Ones ; for the Change 
or Tranfpofition of Letters will, in procefs oftime, 
caufe alfo a Change in Languages. . 

A Second Caute of the Change of Tongues, is 
a Mixture, which thofe divided People made, 
whether by the Conquefts they obtain’d over one 
another, or by their Tranfmigrations, and Com- 
merce : Thus from the ancient Tongue, fo mix’d 
and confounded, thefe People compos’d them- 
felves divers new ones. Andin the fame man- 
ner it will conftantly happen from the ftrong 
propenfity Men have to imitate one another, 
and in order to unite themfelves, they will ufe 
each others Tongues infenfibly, without fo much 
as making any Reflection. 

A Third Caufe of this Change, is the Incon-: 
ftancy of Man. It might be thought that a 
Tongue fhould always be the fame in a State, 
which, for a long Series of time, keeps itfelt free 
from the Mixture of any other Nation: Yet we 
fee by daily Experience, that Words and Expre 
fions grow obfolete, that others infenfibly cake 
place, and that the Tyranny of the Mode carries 
a Sway as well in Languages, as in Cloaths and 
Furniture. The Complaifance which Men have 
for one another, and their ft.ange Love of No- 
velty, changes an ancient Tongue infenfibly I fay, 
and gives Birth to another quite different, tho’ 
frequently call’d by the old Name. As we at 
prefent {pake a Tongue that is quite another 

i thing 
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thing to that which was fpoken Three or Four 
Hundred Years ago, notwithftanding which, we 
ftill call it French. 

Thus all the firft Tongues almoft entirely loft 
themfelves in new Ones ; and tho’, by the Secret 
of Etymologick Art, we find means to fhew a 
referiblance between the New and the Old in ma- 
ny things; yet the refemblance is fo very weak 
and inconfiderable, that if a Frenchman who 
dy’d Three Hundred Years ago, fhould now come 
to Life again, we should not, at this time, under- 
ftand one another. 

' Thefe Changes are the sasaes Effeéts of 
Inconftancy, in Men, of the tranfitory things 
of this World, of People, and of Empires, and 
nothing can prevent them, Nor can the Muta- 
bilty ot thefe things be any way w-thitood by 
the ftrongeft Etforts,whichthe moit Learned and 
prudent Men of any Age are able to make. 

- Diftionariesthemfelves cannotredrefg this Evil: 
They may indeed tranfmit to Pofterity a good 
part of the Knowledge of our prefent Language, 
but they cannot hinder it from feeling the Im- 
preffion of Time, from growing old, and at laft 
irom giving way to fome other. In fhort, is it 
pe enough that Living Tongues depend on Cu- 

tom to be affur’d that nothing can prevent 
their Change, fince it is fo certain, that Cuftom 
is nothing elie but one perpetual Change ? 

When we arrive at fuch a Point of Per ection, 
as toacquire. what we call ae and Natural, we 
gow weary, asin Fafhions: What we firft fought 
in Perukes was Commodious and Natural, but 
we were no fooner arriv’d to that, than we want- 
ed what was vain and luxuriant, which carry’d 
ys far from what was Commodious and Natu- 

ral, 
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val. This is what Man does in every thing, and 
what will always happen in Living Languages. 
The late Mr. Afenage faid, that he had ftudy’d 
his Tongue for Fifty Years, and yet did not know 
it; it was becaufe hefaw it change, and whate- 
ver is Mutable is not indeed a Matter of Sci- 
ence ; for that which we once knew, being no 
more what it was, our Knowledge of it vanithes 
with it. ; | 
Thefe Changes happen’d even, in part, to the 
firft Tongue. For I cannot believe, that the He- 
brew, in the titné of Adofes, was entirely the fame 
with what it was in the time of 4dam, or even 
ofthe Patriarchs rn asi Tfaac, and Facob, be-~ 
caufe (without fpeaking of what it had loft of its 
Abundance) there was much time elapfed fince 
its Birth, and it had pais’d into too many diffe- 
rent Climates, and mix’d among too many dif- 
ferent Nations, not to have fuffer’d fome part of 
the Changes, which accrew to all other Things. 
Some willtell us that the Chinefe Tongue wasa 
confiderable time without changing, but this is 
very difficult to be credited. The Clinefe are 
Men, and confequently inconitant as other 
Men are, fince the Inconftancy of Man is the 
Effeét of that Corruption, which-rifefted all Man- 
kind. But if thofe who would perf{wade us to 
credit this Paradox, would be pleafed to inform 
us, why this Tongue, after having continued fo 
‘long in the fame State, should at lait come to 
change; we might perhaps perceive, that the 
Caufes of the Change being no ways new, there 
could be no Reaton to think but they had aéted 
. before, rather than that the Viciffitude of the 
‘Things of this World had been fufpended, for a 
fime, in favour of that Tongue, 
‘ : a CH A P. * 
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CHAP. Vil. 
Of the Perfeltion, and Decay of Tongues, 
meq 1 E Changes, whereof I have 


44, now treated, are no way influ- 
#) enc’d by the Prudence of Men; 
‘a| they are brought about by a cer- 
@| tain Chain ot Caufes, ordain’d 
nae by the Providence ot God for 
ends, which are impoffible for Man to penetrate. 
But there are others which properly are the 
Works of Man’s Abilities and great Induttry, 
and thefe are the Changes which are made in 
the Amendment and Advancement of them 
towards Perfeftion. "Tis thus the Greeks and 
Romans chang’d their Tongues, by enriching 
them with many Terms, by polithing their Con- 
ftruétion, and ennobling them with many : 
figurative, Sublime, and Magnificent Expreffions, 
and in fine, by forming them Stiles proper for 
all forts of Subjetts; for ’tis by Sciences, and 
the knowledge of Arts, that Tongues, are em- 
bellifh’'d. Thus perhaps the Chaldeans, and 
cAgyptians firft did in thew Tongues what the 
Greeks and Romans afterward did in Latin and 
Greek ; and there is reafon enough to believe it, 
fince the former fo very much cultivated Arts and 
Sciences, that it was from them that the Grecians 
went to feek them. But little or nothing of 
thofe Tongues remaining now with us, we can- 
not talk of them but by Conjetture. 

The Fews I believe cannot pretend to much 
on this account; ‘they very little cultivated any - 
Sciences, and were too much taken up with the 
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Ceremonies of their Religion. This was a 
weight that. crufh’d and funk the groffer fort of 
them, and depriv’d them even of leifure to 
think of any thing elfe; and all their Men of 
Wit and beft Parts negletted, nay even difpis’d 
all Sciences, additting themtelves wholly to the 
Spiritual Senfe hid under the Letter of the 
Law, and to the hopes and expettance of a 
Meffiah, without fo much as talking of the Ne- 
ceffaries of Life. 

In effeft then, it is no other way, than by 
improvement that Tongues attain their perfection, 
and the People, which advance them to this per- 
fettion, muft con{equently grow Civil and Polite 
whereunto the knowledge of the Arts and 
Sciences do very much contribute: For the 
more they advance their Knowledge, the more 
their Language will become enrich’d; fince the 
difcoveries of new Matters and new Truths, 
muft in proportion multiply Terms neceffary to 
eae them. For the greatnefs and excellence: 
of Things is neceffarily follow’d by that of 
Languages without much Application or La- 

ur. 


But now Arts and Sciences flourith no where 
fo well as in fetd’d and eftablith’d Governments, 
whofe People live in regular Society, in the long 
enjoyment of undifturb’d Peace, and, by whole- 
fome Laws, fecur’d from the violence of other 
States 3 and provided with all the Neceffaries of 
Lie. For otudy is the proper Province of a 
People uninterrupted by the neceffity of defend- 
ing chemielves, and undifquieted by the trouble 
Oi fecking succors elfewhere. * Eloquence (fays 

' Cicero) 
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Cicero) is the Companion of Lesfure and Tran- 

quility, and the frust of a Solidly-eftablifh’d Go-- 
vernment: For which reafon we muft expe, 

neither much Eloquence, nor many Sciences, 

amongft fuch Nations, agare always in War, and 

av:i0 cannot live but by the Spoil of their Neigh- 

- pours. But wheafoever we fee a People in the 

full enjoyment of Peace, and of all things need- 

ful to Human Life, then thall we fee the Spiric 

of Curiofity begin to exert it felf, and making 

refeacches inte the Arts and Sciences, be it 

merely for its own Entertainment, or to en- 

tertain others. * No fooner are me free, and un- 

burthen’d from the knotty Cares, and intricate Af- 

fairs of ordinary Life Clays Cicero) but we endeq- 

wour to See, and Learn, and Underfiand fome- 

thing New. - 

_ Thus all the Advances, which Men make 

in Sciences, arife at firtt from the Natural 
laclination they have to attain Knowledge ; 

whether they come to the Knowledge of the 

Principles thereof by Refleftion and Meditation 

in themfelves, or receive them by tradition from 
their Fathers: Yet ftill they draw from thefe 

Principles, the certain Truths which they con- 

tain; and by that means rafe the Edifice of 
Sciences, which cannot be done without E- 
laborate Difcourfes ; arid confequently the Lan- 

guage muft at the fame time be Embellifh’d 
and Enrich’d with great Numbers of Terms and 
Eypreffions entirely new. 

Thus the Grecians did, when they had ac- 
quir'd a conftant and feteled form of Govern- 
ment, wherein they felt-the pleafing fweets of 
Peace; and they no fooner had receiv’d the Art 

of 
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of Writing, but they began. to apply themfelves 
to Study, and being perfwaded that the People, 
who knew that Art before themfelves, could not 
fail of firft having, and knowing the Sciences, 
they even travel’d to Egypt, to Phenicia, to Chal- 
dea and Jerufalem, to learm of thote People 
whatloever they knew. This the Hiftories of 
the firft Grecian Philofopbers do thew us, as it 
is alfo difcever’d im their Principles, which de ali 
favour of what they learn’d of the Hebrews, 
There was from the earlieft Times, amongft - 
the Cananites, a City, called the City of Letters, 
Cariasfepber ; and we need not doubt but that it 
was {0 call’d from its being the place where 
Letters were Taught, and coniequently where 
the Sciences were cultivated; and from thence 
they {pread themfelves amongft all the neigh- 
beuring Nations. 
_ . But as Sciences did not arife to the higheft 
degree of their Perfection all on a fudden, fo 
es crept on but flowly; for the Progrels 
of thefe, is, by a long Series of Years, and, as it 
were, infenfibly brought about: So thata State — 
muft continue for a confiderable time .in the 
fame quiet condition to effect it. It was the 
Jong continuance of the Grecian and Roman Go» 
vernment which gave time to perfect their 
Tongues: But when thefe had acquird all that 
this People were capable of doing to perfect 
them, tiey foon begun to change and decay, 
by the Force of the Caufes above-mentioned, 
which concribute to the Change of Tongues, 
and from which no one Tongue can defend it 
feif. Vue «uth is, they are all effettually dead 
and gone; and others have taken their place in 
the Commerce of Life; And if at this time 
we 
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we know any thing of then, tis only by the 
means of Books: i. ¢. we only know them in 
for it is no more poffible for writing to 
preferve all the Beauties of a Tongue, the Sente 
and true Meaning of all the Words, nor the 
_ Energy and Noblenefs of all the Expreffions, 
than it is for Painting to reprefent all the 
Movements of the Mind, and Beauties of 
the Body. Ina word, as Boeks do not treat 
ofall, {0 neither do they preferve all the Terms, 
nor all the Forms of Speech neceffary in a 
Tongue: We are not therefore to think, 
that we have as thorough Knowledge of thete 
Tongues, as either had Arsftotle or Cicero. 

1 have faid, that thefe Tongues received all 
the Perfection and Exeellence, that the Grecians 
and Romans were capable of giving them: Be- 
caufe thefe People were not enlightened then 
with many Sciences, which Men fince their 
times have been: To mention but thole of the 
Myfteries of our Religion, its Difcipline and 
Morals, without {peaking of many other Sciences 
and Arts, which we perfeftly know, but were ° 
never known to them. Theie Tongues then in 
the moft perfett State, and greateft Excellence, 
whereunto the Pagans had brought them, ftill 
wanted very many things, which they have fince 
acquir'd, even tho’ they be dead, for they have © 
been enrich’d with many new Terms, and Forms 
of Speech, which neither Ariftotle riot Cicero . 
had any knowledge of. 

At this time the Greek and Latis are dead 
Tongues, which are ufed no more in the civil 
commerce of Life, and only obferv’d in Sciences 
and Religion. Such is the fate of all human 
Things, and of Tongues as well as the reft; they 

receive 
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receive Birth, Form themfelves, and become per- 
tect, and they no fooner arrive at a certain {tate 
of perfection, but they begin to decline, ani go 
Ol cother edd Co ee 

But tho’ it be true, that Learned Men, w'o 
Cultivate the Sciences, do enrich their Tongues 
with great numbers of new Words, which they 
are oblidg’d to introduce, in order to make 
them capable of expreffing all that they } now ; 
yet thefe Learned Men do not make the'e 
Words at hap-hazard, nor draw them from _. 
their own capricious Imagination, but they ©. 
borrow them from other Tongues, either Livin 
or Deid, which have terms’ proper ‘to exprels - 
. their Thoughts in, or they take them from their 
own Tongue, and gave them another fign fication, 

It cannot be faid however, that thefe terms 
are p-operly the Invention of Men: They do 
nothing in this Cafe, but appropriate them to 
their own Tongue, take them‘trom a Language 
' wherein they ftood, and extend their fignilii- 
cation beyond their common acceptation, by 
reafon of fome fort of Refemblance to things, 
that were uriknown and undifcovered before. 

In this manner, whatever the Induftry or 
Wifdom of Man may add to Tongucs, does not 
change or alter the Syftem which I have above 
| propos’d; viz. that Tongues, properly {peaking, 
are not of human Inftitution, fince the new 
always form themfelves on the Ruins, Cor- 
ruptions, Alterations, and Mixtures of the old; 
nor is any word in any Tongue whatfoever to be 
found, that is totally the Work or Invention 
of Man. Tis’ only Naturals and Change- 
lings that form Sounds intirely New, and which 
they utter and pronounce they know not 
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why. Bit I fhall have occafion to fay more 
iipon ‘this head, when I come thore particularly 
fo treat of the manuér ‘of forming ‘ftw Words 
fo render ‘Tongues hore abuihdatic. 
' Revie EERO 
CHAP. VIH. 
When a Tongue is arriv’d to its utmoft perfeltion, 
and when intirely lope 


Sessa: HAT has hitherto been faid 
AC pH| thes, that ic is no more pot 
W\ fible tor a Nation to become | 
14) Learned without polishing and 
| enriching their Tongue, than 
1 S/7eaea| ‘for a Workman to-become an 
Ue SS expert Mafter in all martier of 
Handictaft Trades, and capable to finith all 
forts of Mechanick Works, without Multiplying 
the Number ‘of Tools. For'in short, to become 
know'ng, we mut not only ‘have juit Ideas 
of Things ; but we muft alfo reafon upon thofe 
Ideas, and deduce Confequences from Principles: 
and all this cannot be done without joining 
Sourids to thofe Ideas; Since Man, being com- 
pos’d of an pean nae ‘and aan External 
y, cannot aft with any regularity, exce 
tise Gserations of both depend unon each - 
ther; for which reafon we find, that when, by 
Meditatiotl, he makes a Difcovery of any new 
Truth, or new Kdea, he immediately cloaths ic 
with a fenfible Sign, in order to fix it upon his 
Imagination, or lodge it in his Memory; with- 
dut this he'cow’d apply it to no.purpofe; it 
-wou'd 
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wou’d be but'a tranfient limering, and a matter 
whereof he hath bur finall Remembrance. _ one 

There is then a neceffity, that the faculty 
of fpeaking fhou’d keep equal pace, with thag 
of thinking, and that wildom thould always 
be accampany’d with Eloquence, as with a 
faithful Servant, as Se. * dugufin {gith. And 
Cicero, femewhere fays, that Eloquence is no- 
thing efe but Wiidom, excelling in a Copiouf- 
nefé af Expreffion. Lloquentia nibil ¢ aliquid, 
quan Copiofe Loquens [apientia. It is hardly ta 
be imagin’d then, that a Péople fhou'ld make 
any great progreis in the Knowledge of Arts - 
and Sc'erices, without accuftoming themf{elyes 
to fpeak wth Purity, with Elegance, with | 
Energy, and eyen with much Sublimity ang 
Magnificerce, With Purity, to give Exact and 
Coneife ideas of fuch Truths as they know , 
with Energy, to en‘orce all the ftrength of thejr ' 
Thoughts; with Elegance, Sublimity, arid Mag 
wifcence to make others Conedive the fame E+ 
fteeta and Love, which themfelves have 
fer thofe Truths: And all this is nothjn 
elfe but perfecting theif own Tongue, anc 
making it more Polite and Eloquent. 

We may affire ourfelvesthen, that a Tongue hag 
attain’d the higheft Degree of Perfeftion thar 
Torgues are capable of, if thofe who fpeak is 
have dicover’s in the Arts and Séiences,all thag 
is permitted Human Wifdom to fird out, 
On this Account we may certainly fay, that a3 
this Extent of Knowledge was not found but ig . 
Adam alone, fo his Lae of all aie | 
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that which wanted no one Perfeftion, and 
among prefent Tongues that which wants the 
leaft of Perfeftion, muft be .efteem’d the moft 
perfeét. ‘This want of Perfeftion however is ‘not 
occafion’d in any Tongue by its unfitnels to re- 
ceive Perfeftion, but is rather owing to the 
Knowledge of Men, which is ordinarily fo limi- 
ted: Fcr there is not any one Tongue, but what 
might have ferv’d Adam to exprefs all his 
Thoughts, and to reafon upon all his lofty Sub- 
jects, altogether as well as in the Hebrew , if 
God had been pleas’d that Adam fhould have, 
fpoke any other Tomgue. 
For this Reafon I think it a great Rafhnefs to. 
pretend to aflure ourfelves that any Tongue be- ~ 
fides the firft, is, or can become to its Pertettion 
in fuch Sort, as that there can be no hopes of 
adding any thing new to it, unlefs we prove 
that thole Men, to whom fuch a Tomzue is Na- 
tural, are in no Cale Ignorant o/ all that Man can 
know or comprehend. Now I think this can-- 
not be faid of any Nation, either Greek or 
Roman, nor even of the French themfelves, who 
pretend to be more Learned, than the Greeks and 
Romans were. The moit Learned Nation may . 
fell learn more, and can never arrive to a Know- 
' ledge, of all the Sciences which Human Nature 
is capable of. 


+. The Growth of Tongues has no certaif 


: Rous, any more than that of the Sciences. 
hey, cecreafe, and alter, before they 
are cafty’d to the higheft Poine of their 
Pérfeftion -; infomuch that it may be 
“faid of them, as Bodinus fays of Republicks, 
viz, that their Excellence cannot be known, till 
after their Declenfion, their Change, and thei 
ih ae arabs 8 Ruin ; 
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Ruin : For we could not have known, that the 
Language of ugujlus’s time was preferable to 
that which was {pokenbefore, and to that which 
was {poken fince, but by the Changes which 
the Latin has undergone fince the times of Aa-. 


In fine, Tongues do gangs like, States, be. 
fore they acquire all the Splendour they are ca- 
pable of ; they decay to ficha Degyee, that they . 
ceafe to live, and give way to others to take 
place in the Commerce of Life: Burt itis a diffi-- 
cult thing to know, when.an Ancient Tongue 
is abfolurely extinguifh’d, and when a new 
one fucceeds it; that is to fay, itis very hard tq. 
determine the Continuance or length of time 
pe a Tongue has lafted, and perhaps impof- 
ible, oars 
Tongues may be compar’d to Rivers which 
loofe them‘elves in each other, andthere is on- 
ly this Difference, that we precifely kyow where” 
a River took its Appellation, how far it kept 
it, and where it loft itfelc andits Name together ; 
but we cannot do fo in Tongues. The Ancient 
French loft itfelf in that which we now {peak, . 
byt who can determine at what point o: time 
our Anceftors ceas’d to fpeak the Torgue in ufe 
before what we palo at what point of 
time they began to fpeak the Tongue, that is in - 
prefent Ufe? ated . 
We mutt firft know what itis that conftitutes 
the Effential Difference between Tongue and 
Tongue. They are ordinarily | know diftin- 
guifh’d into Mother, Primitive, or Original 
Tongues, and into Dialeés ; that 1s to fay, into 
Tongues which proceed from the firft, and are 
as it were their Daughters. Some will have it, 
oe ao E 3 | that 
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that che Mother Tongues have Effential Diffe- 
rértees, which others want ! But this Diftinftion 
is purely arbicrary, and does that give Motions 
fithciently preciié and cleat, of the Difference 
of Tongues, To {peak Gee all Tongiws are 
Dialetts of one only Toague, which was the 
firit, as Criticks maintain , nor is there lef 
réaion to fay that all Tongnet are the Offspring 
of the firft, than to fay chat all Men ate the it-. 
{ie ofthe firft Man. “fh ttuth if God Kad been 
aes to have Créatéd any other Mant be- 
ides Adam’, to have tnadé hin Chief of ahother 
Race of Mech, and to hive giver him” 
another Tongue different from what ed uh- 
td Adam, that Tongue wold be really pea 
But as there is fo Mafi but what is defetrided 
of Adam, fo there is no Original Torgue but 
that which he fpoke , or thofe which weté 
formn’d at the Towet of Babel, which are now 
notnore, For what People tan now be found, 
who really are the Offepting of any of tho Na- 
tions or Colonies,that todk rife from the Conf. 
fion of Babel, ahd who have in themielves cons 
tinued fo firmly united, fo conftane in their firtt 
Setrlement, fo unifortn ih their Cuftoms, and 19 
réfetv'd from all other Nations, thar sve may be 
alfir'd they have hot beeti fubjett to any 
iene whith produce the Change of 
gles 7 ss 
For myfelf, I am of Opinion, that thefe is no 
Diftingtion more femarkable in Tomgues, than 
wheh People, who {peak thefe two To sel, tan- 
not underftand qne another, but mut be’ abli- 
fe to ftudy each other’s Tougie in ordér t do 
For if Tongues are the Signs whereby 
the Thoughts of Men are generally cofniminica- 
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ted, then it fallows that the Jougues, which are 
knowa, and us’d by eng, but unknown, and of 
no ule ta the ether in fuch an Intercourle, muft 
have Effential Differences, Naturally a french- 
man cannot underftand an Italian, noran Aalian 
a Frenchman; therefore the kaiian and French 
Forzucs de Effentially differ. J believe the Dif- 
fercnee of Fayyues cannot be remark’d by Nati- 
ons more clear or precifeé: The Diftinction af 
Mosher Fongues and’ Diakéts is of no certainty, 
neither is there any Mother Tongue fo pure, but 
what has taken into it a great deal of ather 
Tongues. Hebrew indeed is the only Tongue we 
find without any: Mixture, which is a greqt 
Argument both of its Antiquity and Pre-cmi< 
nence ; but if all other Tongues are mix’d 
why do People give them the Tide of Afother 
Tongues ? | ; 

i¢ may be {aid perhapsthatthele Tongues are lefs 
mix’d, than thofe which we ¢all Dialedts, and 
that haye jueh a peculiar Bund in them- 
felves, that they do not derive from any. other ; 
whereas the Dialetts have elewhere taken a 
great of what they are. But it may be re- 
ply’d, that ic is hard knowing how much they 
are mix’d ; fince we cannot know them fiffi- 
ciently to difcern what is proper to themlelves 
and what have borow’d from other¢ 
This elcapes al the Leasned ; tho’ their Eru- 
dition be never fo profound, and the Pe. 
netration of their Genius be never fo greag, yet 
they will never arrive to a certainty in theChoice, 
ner clearly thew us one fiagle Ward,which they 
cen affirm was never taken! from a mare ancienr 
Tongue, and from whence they, contequentially 
may conclude that fuch a Tongue ig Original. - 

7 E 4 Bue 
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But where’s the great Difference, whether, in 
the Conftitution of a Tongue, Words be Originals, 
or whethei they only be altered and difguiied by 
another 7o:zue 5 fo long as the Dilguife and Al- 
teration of thofe Words renders them difficult 
to be known aga'n, that is to fay, as unintelli- 
gible as if they were all New. It would be more 
eafy (fome may fay) to learn a Tongue which is 
but a Distect of another, and of which our Na- 
turai jongue may be alfo another Dialetk: For 
Example, /talian and French which are Dialects 
of the Latin, are to {uch Nations that {peak 
them, reciprocally eafy to be underftood. 

But to this I anfwer that the greater or lefs 
facility to learn them, is nothing at all to the 
Effencial Ditlerence 0. Tongues. A Monkey is 
more like a Man than an Ox, and yet it is no 
lefs a Brute Animal than the Ox. So tho’ it 
were more eafy for a Frenchman to underftand 
Italian than High Dutch, yet that is no Rea- 
fon, but that the Jislian is a Tongue Effenti- 
ally different, as well from the French, as the 
_ High Dutch , fince an Jtalian anda Frenchman 
are at firft no way lefs Barbarous and Unintelli- 
gible to one another, than a Frenchman | 
anda High German, ae” oe 

According to thefe Ideas, which to -me ap- 
pear the cleareit, the moft preceife, and the 
moit diftint, the Tongue,which we at this Day 
fpeak is Effentially diderene from that which 
was fpoke by our Anceftors Three. Hundred 
Years ago. For if i¢ fhould be faid that our 
prefent, Tongue is the fame with that of thofe 
Times, only in fome meafure made more polite, 
more foft, fluent, and harmonious, en- 
 mch’d with a great- Number of Terms and Ex- 

4 sie: | _ prefhonss 
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preffions, and therefore it follows that there is 
no other Difference between the Language of our 
prefent Times and that of our Anceftors, than 
what is between a Precious Stone, as-yet fhape- 
lefs and rough, and the fame Stone well cut and 
polifh’d ; yet all that can be faid on this Head 
will not deftroy what I have advanc’'d. © 

_ For in the firft place, it is certain that Tongues 
do change into others, when the Pronunciation 
of the Letters and Syllables, the Termina-, 
tions of Words, and the Inflexion of Nouns 
and Verbs are chang’d ; when ancient Words. 
are abolifh’d, and new ones introduc’d, or when- 
ancient Words are made to fignify otherwife, 

than what they did before. Thus from ancient 
Tongues new ones do arife; and if the Politenefs 
of our Tongue is produc’d in this manner, (as we 
may be eafily convine’d,if we would but compare 
the Language of Viichardoum and de Joinville 
with our prefent Tongue) I do not fee why the 
ancient Tomgue fhould not be quite different fom 
what we now fpeak, fince new Tongues are only 
form’d by the aforefaid Changes. | i 

Secondly, .it matters not what Caufes they | 
are, which produce the Change of a Tongue, 
whether it be Politenefs or Barbarity, if atter 
it, is changed, thofe, who {poke it naturally be- 
fore, underftand it no longer; for why thould | 
Politenefs be deficient in making a new Tongue 
any more than Barbarity, if Politenefs can make . 
asn otable Changes therein, as Barbarity ? 

. Thirdly, if we compare'a Tongue to a Man 
who has paft through all the different Ages of 
Life,as firft his Infancy, fecondly his Childhood, . 
thirdly his Youth, fourthly his Virility, and af- 
terwards creeps by a Gradual Declenfion into his 

nf “7 Grave, 


_ anid that we fpeak’ a 
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Grave, and yet all-ehis ftilt con- 
Sees ay poe en I fhould defire. that the 
time of the Birth ofa 1 Tar gue fhoutd be affign’d 
> i order to semark its Intancy, and afterwards 
shies otis Ages. But this is what never can 
bedene. It would follare Kkewile that Tongues 
fhould be born and dye lke ates t it may’ 
be faid of them, this Foszue had ¥efterday no 
Bxiftence, but to day it has 3 this Tomgue did 
exift Yefterday, agd to day itis nq mare, Fear- 
ther it would follow, that the Growing Tongue 
thoutd be ingender’d "from the deceas'd; for as 


.Man cannot proceed but from Man, {0 Tougwes 


carmot be born but of Tongues: And that this 

Change fhould be made im fuch manner as ta 

make it unlike to what it was hefare , as a 

i is off unlike the Mather that gave her 

that is to fay, that Men fhould, in the 

Evening, {peak one Sage of Tongue, and the capes 
Momiig another enurely diferent Bue all 


js i le. 

Thus ta’ fpeak clearly ganlihed gf Phings, 
I fay that Tongues do by an infenfible Proged 
change, whether it be for better or warfe ; ‘and 
that when se are advane’d ro fuch 4 State ei- 
ther of Perfeftion or Corruption; See re 
pleafe to call it) that thofe who naturally fpoke 


and underftood them before, can neither w- 


derftand nor fpeak them any fonger ; then are 
they fuppos’d to be New “Tongues, the Old 
Ones are no more: This is what eppen’d ta 
the Tongues of our fore-Fathers, for to Day we 
do not underftand them, and 'tis very probable’ 
ey could not. cadetane us: }t follows then 
that they fpoke a wage different fom ours, 
ongme unlike th 8 
5 ut 
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But how hall we cal} that, by which Men 
m the Old to the New, for that isa 
Tongue as. wot as the others? It is compos’d 
one while retains more of 
one, snocher while more of another; but pro- 
y is neither one nor the other. For myielf, 
have neither Wifdom nor Learning fife 
te cOnetive ceftain and‘ diftinct Notions of all 
thea Things, and I could with that ome of 
_ thefe great Criticks, from -whom nothing is con-’ 
ceal’d, would be pleas’d-to teach us what we’ 
are to think and how to expreis onrfélves | 
this Subject 5 for whac 2 fay in this Place; is tei 
effectual to clear up claef6 Macters, than to thew 
thet I do not conceive how they can be clear’ 
up, and that coufequently there is nothing more 
unprohtable,than to attempt to make a Diftiniti- 
on in Tongues, und to alfign them Bounds. ‘The 
lave ML ees Ai wont to fay that there. 
was not,in sll a Living Yongwe, which ex- 
ceeded the Date of Six Hundred Years; but he 
might with mdre juftice have :atd, that no Li- 
ving Tongue now in Ufe had a Be‘ng Six Hun- 
qred Years ago. = 
There are feveral Gloffaries of the mean and 
Jow Latin, which give us to underftand that that 
Tongue was fametimes more and fometimes lefs 
gorrupted. But to know whether low Latin in 
Rifett is Latin or not, we fhould want fome one 
of the ancient Romans, fuch as Virgil or Cicero, . 
to ftep back, and {ee if they could ynderftandthat 
Tongue ; if they para ehe might fay that in Ef- 
fekk it is Latin, but if ghey could npt underftand 
it, (as there is a fufficient Reafon to believe they 
could not) this then could not be ro eon 


E 
é 
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fhort, Men equally call the Language which was 
fpoken at Rome aide the firft Kings Latin, 
with what they call low Latin now. . In Cicero’s 
time the firft Latin could not be underftood 
-without ftudying it; nor could bafe Latin be 
acquird without the fame Pains; but this 
does not evince that the laftin Effett can be faid 
to be true Latin: What Refemblance is there 
between the Latin of Romulus’s Time, and that 
ofthe latter Ages? Perhaps there is no more 
than between Hebrew and Greek. 

. Thefé Refleftions may ferve to make us com- 
prehend that there is much more Prepoffeffion 
and Fancy, than Reafon and Truth, in what 
is faid of Tc i And. coniequently we may, 
without Willfulnefs or Obftinacy, refufe our Af- 
fent to all that the Grammarians and Criticks: 
do fay on this Head, which will be farther juiti- 
fy’d in the Sequel of what I am to fay. Hither- 
to I have treated of the Nature, Origin, Progrefs 
and Change of Tongues in Gen and fhall 
now fay fomething of their Merit in Particular. 


CHAP. 
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Cc H A P. Ix. 
Of the Greek, Latin, and French Tongues. 


HE Leatned entertain fuch 
: Advantageous Opinions of .the 
teat Greek, that they make no diffi- 
Qe} culty of giving it the firft place 
amongft all other Tongues. If 
wane their Sentiments be agreeable to 
Truth, and if this Tongue has all the Merit 
which they. pretend, ‘tis becaufe the Grecians 
had a great ihare of Wit and Judgment, and 
employ’d their Talents in the advancement of 
Arts and Sciences, to {uch a degree, that Athens 
for a confiderable time was efteem’d the chief 
Nurfery of the Mufes, and her Citizens the 
moft Learned of the whole Univerfe. Its Peo- 
ple were no other than an Affembly of Philo- 
fophers: They were not contented with what 
they acquir’d by Study, Meditation, and daily 
Conferences ; they ranfack’d the Earth and the 
Seas, travell’d te the moft diftant Realms, as 
the Indies, Egypt, and Chaldea, to inform them- 
felves of every thing that in tnefe Places cou’d 
be Learn’. And in a Word, they did, for the 
Acquifition of Arts and Sciences, all, that 
the moft Ardent, Zealous, and reftlefs Curiofity 

sould infpire Men with. 
re slp erties Application and Ex- 
traordinary Study, could not fail of infinitely 
poilithing and perfetting their Tongue. The 
ditference of their Setts, neceifarily multiply- 
ing Thonghts and ideas, reduc’d them toa 
neceffity of multiplying their Terms and man- 
nes 
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ner of Speaking. ee all things fie cae. 
ffibly confpire to the perfeftion of a Tongue, 
Poeated erie advancement of that of the 
Grecians, it is then no wonder, if it has been 
carry’d to fuch an extraordinary pitch of Ex: 
cellence, as tg become the Admiration of all 
the Learned, 

The Greek Tongue has yet @ farther Advan- 
tage over any other ¢hat is known te vis; And 
that js, that the Greeians, who (at leatt im ree 
Speét to us) were the frft Inventors of moft part 
of the Arts and Briences, were alfo che Inven- 
tors Of moft past of the Texms and Phrafes ner 
celfarily made ufe of ih them. For, notwith- 
flanding the Gresiens had caken them from 
the Egyptians, the Chaldeans and other Nations; 
yor it was they chat Gunith’d the Romeas with 
them, and it was the Romens who firnith’d us; 
fo that the Romans Jopk’d upon themifelves as 
Difciples to the Greeians in all Asts afd Sciesices; 
and borrow’d from them the greateft Number 
of the Expreffiens, Phrafes, and Terms which: - 


they frequently employ’d, im treating 1 
thole Subjetts, . Race could noe Sail of 
exalting the Grecians to a great degree of fupe- 
riority above the Romens, in their Learning, end 
in thew Tongue, fon 
Ir yet be added to the Advantage of the - 
Greek Tongue, that it was fa more Extenfise - 
than the Latin, even Cisere himlelf acknow- 
lcdges this in his Opesions for the Poet Archias, 
when, to make the Compéfitions of this Man 
more valuable, he fays, that his Verfes carry’d 
a rere Be senate 5 further than ever 
it went. before, Grass leguatur is Owmibus 
feré Gentilus, Latina fuin fiibus exciguis fang cone 
tinentuy. 
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tinentur. Perhaps he {poke im this wife, to 
{tive the Caule he was pleading, and from the 
ae regard he had for the Greviaws, whom ‘he 

Ways actotinted iuperior to the Romans. — 

The Romans, apply’ ‘themfelves to the 
ftudy of the Liberal Arts and Sciences but 
very Yate. This is fufficiently plam from 

what Cictto fays in the Oration, whereof 1 
have ‘now fpoken; Jtalia tum plena Gracerum 
Artidm de Difciplinarum, which plairly imphes, 

- fhat ‘thty Were ‘hardly 4:nown there iin pre- 
ceding Ags. What a certain ‘Author, call’d 

Amafarius, and one Rabinius had wrote before 
on thofe Heads, was fo barren and ill digefted, 
that their périormances ‘were never thought 
worth the Reauing, as the fame Cicero obferves 
in the firft Book of this Academick Queftions. 

. This haughty and warlike People did not 
begin to apply themfelves ‘to the. ‘ftudy of the 
Sciences, uncil they had glutted their Ambition 
by the Force and Exercife oftheir Arms, ‘Be- 
fore the times 0: Cicero, the Romans fo xery 
imuch negletted the Sciertces, that, when ‘this 
great Man: fought to Comfort himfelf ‘in ‘the 
ftudy of Philofophy, and thereby to arm his 
Soul w'th Courage to fypport his Dilgrace, or 
to redreis the unhappy Condition of the.fink- 
ing otate; he was (as he tells us in the above 
cited Book, and chewhere) either necéffitated 
‘to Compo:e a gett Number of New Terms, or 
‘elfe to borrow them from the Greek, ‘and content 

‘himfelt’ witn cloathing them in the Roman 

' ‘Preis, that is to fay, with only giving them the 

“Roman Termination. ; 
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He tells us:alfo in the fame Book, that he’ 
will endeavour, as much as éver he can, to {peak 
Latin, enitar ut Latine Loquar, (tor it is fhe who 
fpeaks under the borrow’d Name of Varro 3) 
and he remarks of Brutus, that he {poke La‘in 
fo periettly well, whenever he treated on any 
Topick or Philofophy, that he needed no al- 
fiftance from the Greek. And thus it was that 
Cicero exerted his utmoft Abilities, in order to 
render his Tongue as perie& as the Greek, and 
alfo to render the Sciences as eafy and familiar 
to the Romans, as they were to the Grecians. 
In truth, it was a Work every way worthy of 
‘a Man of his Spirit, Learning aud Reputation, 
to remove from his Country that fhadow of In- 
feriority which then Ecclips’d it in Comparifon 
of Greece, as to eloquence, Arts and Sciences ; 
-and to bring matters to that pals, that if they 
excell’d the Grecians in the Arts of War and 
warlike Exploits, they at leaft fhould equal 
‘them in the Improvement of Sciences. 
This was Cicero’s chiefeft Aim in all the 
Treaties of Philofophy and Rhetorick which he 
wrote, wherein may be feen, how much he en- 
deavour’d to give Latin Names to all the Tro 
and Figures: Neverthelefs it is certain 
the Romans never Cultivated the Sciences with 


fuch AY and pp as the Gyecians 
did, becaufe eg) ent their Genius ano- 
ther way; which made Quintilian fay, that 


the Grecians were more Learned, but, at the fame 
ae i a Romans very far excell’d them in 

and Heroick Virtues, as Ciccro alfo 
{aid before him. 


But 


Tac 
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But neither Cicero nor Varro, who wrote of 
his own times, have done as much as they 
might have done, to enrich their Tongues, and 
make it keep pace with the Greek ; whether it 
was that they were too referv’d or cautious, or 
* too negligent in this Cafe, and chofe rather to 
make ufe. of the Greek Terms, which they 
found ready to their hands, than to be at the 
trouble of coining fuch New ones, as they had 
occafion for, as was cuftomary with almoft all 
fuch as wrote in thofe Days; And from hence 
it comes to pafs, that Tongues, wherein Sci- 
ences were firft cultivated, will always preferve 
fome advantages over the reft, if ic were but for 
this only reafon, that the Sciences had their 
birth in them. And this is what Quivtilian means, 
“when he expreffes himfelf in thefe Terms. * 
Fingere Gracis Magis Conceffum eft, qui fonis 
etiam. quibuf{dam © affectibus non dubitarunt No» 
mina aptare, non alia libertate, quam qua illi prims 
bomines rebus appellationes dederunt. poy 

No body, fince Cicero’s time, has endeavour'd 
to finifh what he left imperfeé&t. The Romans 
who have treated of the Sciences, have either 
wrote in Greek, or only made ufe of Latinis’d 
Greek Ternis: So that the Latin Tongue never 
reach’d. to the Copioufnefs of the Greek, but 
always left it the Gate of being the Tongue of 
the Sciences, altho’ it were poffible to do as 
much in, Latin, ‘as ever was done in - Greek. 

uintilian could not avoid faying and acknow:= 
ledging, that the Romans had not a fufficient. 
Opinion of themfelves ; re that it was owing, 

to 


- 
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to their féarfidnefs or jealouly, rather than 
their wart of reafon oc ability, than they did 


éther points he fhews a greater efteem for 
the Greck than the Roman Toxgae, out of a 
prejudice of Opinion, & comfnon to all Dien 
kind, that, whatfoever we leave by cyfilem o newer 
fo excellent or valuable, as that which t the frat of 
4 tedious and painful Study: 

The fame thing may be faid of the Arab, 
an regard to the Grock and Latis, as has been 
faid ofthe Lans in regard to the Greek. We 
have all along, accounted the Grenazs and Ro 


as the tatins did for them. We dare not 
soake ufe of tt in-all fects of Writings and Ex- 
excifts, nor enrich it with ali the Teams and 
Expreffions we fland m-nced of, in erder ew 


treat of all fort of Subjefts with Strength 


and Eleguence. 24nd yet the defacdt Hes net 
oe eee bot ocr ftbves, beoaufe -upaw 
the fuppofition of an equal Improvement, ‘its 
every ‘Tongue there is w certain eqoaliry. 


R 
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and Thanghts, all forrs of Beings and ‘ecm 
wf Beibgs; & is certain that there is neither 


rafters: Othérwife it may Be faid, that God 


had affix’d his Tremendous Tniths, atid carl 
Fa. fequeritly 
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fequently thé Salvation of Man, to fome cértairt 
Sounds and Charatters’; which in effe& would 
be a Madnefs and Frenzy only becoming the 
Cabal. We tuft however ‘always except the 
“Hebrew, not becaufe of its Nature as a Tongue, 
but becaufe of the ufe God was pleas’d fo make 
of it in inftruéting his Servants, the Prophets. 
It. is fure and manifeft then, that no one 
Tongue can have a real and abfolute Advantage 
above any other, that all Tongues may be carry’d 
to. as high a degree of perfection as another; 
and coniequently, that all the Elaborate Duif- 
courfes, by which the Value of the Greek and 
{atin are enforc’d, to thé prejudice of living 
Tongues, aré only Demonftrations of the Infa- 
tuations and fond Conceits, wherewith our Mas 
fters and Tutors have infpir’d us. ae 
Thefe general Max‘ms, whereby I have en= 
deavour’d to reduce all Tongues to an Equality, 
may not as yét perhaps be-‘fufficient té diffipate 
the Prepoffeffions of the fond Admirers of 
dead. Tongues , and for this reafon I think it pro- 
-per to come now to an Examination of all the 
Qualities, which give value to any Language. 
This is what | propofe in the remainder of this 
Little Treatife,; and herein 1 fhall thew that 
whatever it is, that makes Dead Tongues efti- 
mable, either is, or may be, found among all 
other Tongues. The French | intend to make’ 
my Example, and what I fhall fay ther 
may withall imaginable eafe be apply’d to 
any other. . : : S 
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Gs HeAuPa: Xe 
Of Perfpicuity. 


ame Tis a Maxim that -can_ never 
Wesaa be contefted by thofe, that have 
in the leaft examin’d what Speech, 
is, and for what end it was given, 
that clearnefs or perfpicuity makes 
7 as tne firft, and perhaps the only, 
real Merit of Difcourle. This is a truth which 
the Grammarians and Rhetoricians: never ¢eale 
to repeat, Perfpicuitas Orationis’ fumma Virtus. 
The Truth is, if Man only fpoke to make 
himfelf underftood, that is to fay, to repreient 
to other Men’s’ underftanding the Tame Ideas, 
that he conceives in his own; our fipt view, 
and greateft addrefs woud be, to, exprefs our. 
felves in fo clear a manner, as might convey our, 
Conceptions to others, without any manner of 
Obficurity or Equivocation. Even Ariftotle him- 
felf, tho’ a very obfcure Author in what he has. 
wrote, has neverthelefs accountd elearyefs of 
Expreffion, as the principal part of an Oratar.. 
For if our Difcourfe is not capable of making, 
our Thoughts’ underftood, what is there, that 
can’ do’ it? Ouintilian tells us, Vhat a Dil-. 
courfe, muft be very faulty, when it requires a. 
‘Interpretation.’ * Oratio vero cujus fumma~ Laus, 
per[pecuitas, quam fit vitiofa, fr égeat Intcrpre! 
But who is able to be the Interpreter af an 
; His Se eae 
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ambiguous and obfcure Difcourfe? He that un- 
dertakes to do this, may be miftaken in his 
Expofition ; amd, in matters of ambiguity, a- 
thers are not bound to believe, that the Inter, 
ieee has explain’d himielf c{earlier, than his 
Authar, . be. CA Pome 

' St. Atguftin, who may be accounted amongft 


she firft Rank of Rbetoricians, holds $erfpicurty 
m fuch great efteem, that he makes no : 
#9 prefer it even to purity of Ditton, w 
ghey cannot both be had'tageth¢.. He was of 
sion, that, in fpeaking to the People of 
ick, whole Ears were not madeta diftinguith 
the Pronunciation of the Ward Os, fignifying 9 
Mouth, and the fame Ward 0s, fignifyinig a Bone, 
We thould ufe the old Ward O/jim, to remove 
all Equivocations , becaufe (fays he} the purity 
f Difcqurfe figuifies néching, when it tides 
ne Perfon that hears us from comprehending 
With cafe. His Words ‘deferve a recital: “O/fisns 
potivs quam os dicere, ine ifta Syllaba, non ab & 
cafe Junt off, fed ab eo, quod funt ora, intelligatun, 
ubi Afra aurds de Corruptione vocalium, ‘vel prog 
dudtione non judicant. Quid enim prodef locutsonig 
gntegritas, qham non fequitur Intelledtus audientis 
gum Loquendi Omnnino mulla fit Caufa, fi quod Lo- 
yon non Inteltigunt, propter quos, ut Intelliguat, 
Loquimmur, And hereupan he Seat the. Intex- 
prettrs of the Scripture, for having negletted 
th purity, to give a more perfect Notion of. 
“ot ciclo Piatnles, which tate be, ct 
“Upon thefe Principles, which cannér be cane, 
feted without declaring againt Real, the 
fleater a Man {peaks, the beteer he {peaks ; and 
equently the fiseer any Tongue ts for Per- 
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the more diftant from doubtful and equivocative 
Senfes, the more it merits our efteem. But to 
do fuitice to all, they are all in themielves e- 
qually fufceptible of this Perfpicuity 5 and ob- 
{curity of Stile is not {9 much a defeé in the 
Tongue, as it is in the Writer; for in every 
Tongue, thofe that are fisfficiently Eloquent, can 
both {peak and write with clearnef§ enougi. 
- | except not the Hebrew, how obicue foever 
it be in the only Book, which we have remain< 
ing in that-Tongue , becaule that obfcurity comes’ 
from a particular Order of the Providence of 
God, and not fram the Nature of the Tongue. 
Hebrew was as clear to thole that {poke it then, 
as the French istous, For if it had been gb- 
{cure in common ufage, Hew cotld the Hebrews 
have form’d any Society, or kept up a Commerce 
together? It would “have been a very pleatanc 
thing indeed for one Hebrew to have been gb- 
lig’d to ftudy the Language of another, in order 
to capacitase himfelf to camprehend the other's 
meaning, What Converfation, What Commerce 
is there amongft Men, that only {peak to one 
another in Enigmas, and in doubtfil and equis 
vocal Terms ? . 
If we except the Books of the Scripuwe, and 
the Authors that wrote and who were 
direfted by a particular Infpiration from Heaven, | 
to wsite them in the manner they did, there is 
no one, we may fay humanely {peaking, that 
write, and follow the lights of Nature Rea- 
fon in fo doing, but who exprofs themfelveg 
with all imaginable Perfpicpity.. As naturally ag 
bod Speaks, hut to make Sim! elf ries 
90 thole that are prefent ; fo naturally no body 
Writes, but ta make ae underftood to Si 
' 4 AY 
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that are remate by diftance of Place, or that 
may be fo, by diftance of Time: It would 
be the greateft folly to fpeak or write in fucha 
manner, as not to be underftood 5 and a Man, in 
fuch a Cafe, wou’d deferve neither to be heard 
or read. Tho’ therefore we may be oblig’d to 
ftudy the Language, wherein the Prophets {poke 
to us from the Mouth of God; yet other Wnters 


_-muft not expeét the fame Privilege; becaufe 


there is no Man fo exalted in Underftanding 
and Learning above another, as to propofe him- 
felf to him for an Oracle, © Mh 
Nothing can be faid more to the difadvantage 
of Ariftotle’s Reputation, than that he wrote 
on purpofe not to be underftgod, .as he’is made 
to tell his Difciple Alexander: He might bet- 
ter have fpar’d himfelf-the trouble of writing, 
than to have wrote fo, as to be a Torture to 
Men’s Underftanding. But we myft have more 
favourable Notions of this Great. Philofopher, 
who ought to be confider’d as the Inventor of 
the Method, and confequently of Perfpicuity. 
We nnit therefore attribute the difficulty of 
underftanding him, to the things whereat he 


wrote, and not ‘to the manner, wherein he 


wrote them; and what he fays to his Difciple 
amgunts to no more than this, that it would be 
hard to underftand his Books, unlefs he were 
peripnally “inftcutted by fome eminent and 
well vers’d:Profigient in-his Philofophy ; which 
is no, more than what may be faid of all the 
Books that have been wrote by the Chiefs of Setts 
into’ whofe Myiteries we muft be initiated, be- 
fore we can can-comprehend them: So that . 
the difficulty arifes from the fubjeé&, and not 

If 
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_ Hf there have been Philofophers who have 
wrote ob{curely on fet purpofe, (as Plato, who,, 
in his Letter to Dioni/ius the Tyrant, obferves 
that he would write to him about God, no o- 
therwife than Enigmatically, leaft thofe, who 
might fee his Letter, fhould difcover his true 
Sentiments.) Thefe Philofopbers did only imi- 
tate the Prophet whom God himfelf diretted 
to write in this way. * Clement Alexandrinus 
tully thews, that the Enigmatical ftile of the 
Poets and Philofopbers is taken from the He- . 
brews. But in this they are not excufeable, 
fince, as I have faid before, nothing fhou’d be 
wrote, but what may be difcover’d and laid 
open tethe whole World, For + Intemperantis 
eft Scribere quod occultari velit, fays Cicero. 

The Author above cited has been blam’d for 
not explaining himfelf clearly in his Stromata, 
cand the only excufe he makes is, that he fear’d 
Philofopbers, puff’d up with the Pride, and {elf 
Conceit, and full of Carnal Principles, woud a- 
bufe Truth if it were nakedly fet forth 5 bus 
as for thofe who had received the Chriftian ’ 
Faith, he faid, it would be eafy enough for 
them to difcover Truth hid under the Veils, 
wherewith he had cover’d it. .But whatever: 
may be faid in Juttification of this Conduf, it. 
cannot ‘be’ right; fince "tis expofing thoft,. 
whom we pretend to inftrué, to the dang 
of ‘receiving Errors for Truth, and expofing, 
gut felves likewife: to the firfpicion of abetting 

erie: oe - Error 5 
P ory . = — t : ° = ; 
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Baer 5 2.0% Which in writing every Author 
ght more efpecially to avoid. 
Fathers indeed, in thoft Times, when 


ahere any a at Catechamens ak hay 


know Greek, as well as Aviftotic. If then we 
neither know the things which wrote 
by fome Ancients, hor the Tongues, wherein they 
wrote them, ‘tis injuitice to reproach them with 
obtcutity ; becaufe they could not prevent their 
Writings from becoming obicure to ns, for che 
reafons which 1 have now obferv’d, and for 
many more, that may be alledged. | 
I have faid all this to inti that neither 
Author or Tongues do wert Riese: but in 
coportiqn to theit. facility of being onderftuad ; 
tho’ we muft noc always impute their obfcyrity 
either to them, or to the Tongues wherein they 


write. 
Now I shou’d be glad that any bedy cou'd 

give me a fiyfficient reafon, why we my nog 

3 a Write 
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write dred fichk ds clearly in one Lariguige as 
manother. if tréry Hin Be oe his 

HEY _he might {péak 

with thé fame aoenig ai 

4s much facility, as the mdit exceltent Greck 
Or Latin Authors did ist theirs. If there is any 
Tongue, that in this refpett has an advantage 
above the reft, I fhould not fcruple to fay that 
it is the French, at leaft we may difpute it wigh 
the Latin, in refpett of the plainnef$ of irs 
_Conftitution, and the eafy: and natural {citu- 
perth its Terms; as we fhall {ee in the 


{ cannot however finifh this Chapter, without 
iving, in this place, an Advice, which to me 
feet of great Importance, for preferving the 
Beauty of our Tongke. Hitherto we have ap- 
ply’d our felves to the Simplicity and genuine 
Conftruftion of our Tongue, which are the foun- 
dations of Pefpicuity; but I apprehend that 
we fhall grow weary of this fimnplicity, and fall 
inté thre vicious tafte of certain Writers, whéreof 
Quintitian makes mention, and who were per- 
fiaded that an Expreffion was faid or {poke 
with wonderfol Wit and Elegance, when it re- 
trl Ge oes Rs geet Inteltigible, 
® Perfuaft muitos jam ifta perfudfio, ut id jam 
seth eleganter ies itd dithum utent, quod 
jiterpretantdum fit, meafiring the finerels and 
fees of their Wit, by that which another 
matt nectifarily have to comprehend ther. 
Ingentofi, i “ad Tnteliigendos nos opus fit gees 
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The Emperor Augufus accounted them. foolifhs 
who fpoke, rather to render themfelves admir’d» 
than underftood. * Quos mirentur potius homines 
quam Intelligant. Since then it may with juftice 
be faid, that Perfpicuity is one of the prime 
Characters of our Tongue, let us endeavour 
to preferve it. ae pies 


a8 Sueton. in Aug. 
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‘CHAP, XL 
“OF Parity, 


KM) NE of the qualities of Dif 
_courfe, _ waich . contributed {till 
-more to make it clear and in; 
telligible, and tq form in the 
<= Mind of the Hearer Ideas. per- 
: _. feétly alike to thofe, which are 
form’d inthe Mind of the Speaker, is the Purity 
of its Terms. But we muft firft know wherein 
this Purity confifts, what it is, and why it has 

received that Name. ee. 
According to the Mafters of Art, this. Purity 
confifts, firft, in fuch Elegante, or choice of 
Terms and Phrafes, as are moft capable tq 
make others conceive the things we {peak 
of, with the fame diftingtion, the fame clear- 
nefs and exattnefs, wherein we our felves at 
fit conceived them... And Secondly in the Syn- 
tax, or conftruttion of Words, which fhou’d gl- 
oe as 


< 
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ways agree’ with thofé that go before dr follow, 
according to the Rules of Grammar. 

This; I think, is what produces the whole 
eee of Language ; and | believe it is call’d 
by this Name, becaufe fich a Language repre- 
fents to the Mind the moft pure Ideas of things 5 
that is to fay, it fhews them without Mixture, 
Equivocation,or pecker! perfectly diftin& and 
feparated from all other things, and in a Word, 
fuch as they really are in themfelves, or fuch as 
the Author conceived or imagined them to be. 

For the better nnderftanding of this we 
muft farther know, what it is that conftitutes 
Elegance of Speech. The Terms and Methods 
of Speaking are diftinguifh’d into proper and 
figurative : The proper are thofe which are ta- 
ken in the Signification, to which they’ were at. 
firft aff'd ; the figurative thofe, which 
in their firft Inftitution do fignify Things diffe- 
rent to what they are apply’d to. Thus Quin-. 
tilian {peaks on this Subjett, . Propriafunt verba, 
cum id figniffeant in quod primum denominata 
funt, tranflata, cum aliam Natura Intelligentiam, 
aliam loco prevent. The fame Notion agrees 
with the Matter we are now upon. Terms 
are -call’d proper, when they are made to. 
fignify the fame Things which they fignify’d 
in their Original, and figurative, when they are 
taken in another Senie. Now the proper and fi- 
gurative do equally ferve to the Elegance’ of Dif" 
courfe ;-the proper make us coriceive the Natu- 
ral Ideas of Things ; and the figurative ferve to 
retider thefe Ideas more lively and bright, and _ 
to give more Lofty and Noble Sentiments of the 
things whereof we tpeak ; becaufe thefe figura- | 
tive Terms aré commonly taken from anes 

W. 
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which are beft knawn and moft efteem’ 
order to giye a clearer Sight towing 4 
pation at what we are ‘then dif 

Figurative Terms were fist inv 
Neceffity, and becaufe proper ones aarss <td 
ing; byt afterwards Men came ta make we of 
a pe i Neceffity, but for Pleafure 

ewile, a a ariety ma 
the Difcoprfe more agrerable. fF ee 
neceffitas gemuit, pofs autem deleftatio celeravit. 
And ’tis then that w ¢ Speak both Elegantly am 
Purely, when we know aes to make a fit uf 
both, when we know Fisk tg mix toge- 
Eimele wich sgoisar f src Neh ie 

which we propofe ate w is 
both t8 inftrag sais “ 

Now theres 90 T mein kinds of 
Terms end Expreffions are y th or may 
fit be found, and confeq ty and 
whcrety j ¢ inay 6 Pet caepihg tigen 
Purely. If the Tongue ts not as ae fey sel 
his ee rich, Or art ons ie 

ith P aay tae and Bente lee 
pai pe! hae Big 3 th Digan 


phen ies Adios ae Seale, ns that ar eae 


Seon el from the of the os nd 
| Thangs 


Tree in fhott, if the Greck atid t Latin bare pros 
a ae a thing, or paine 

fich an Image, why should pale imaging 
that the Foci eee has the like ? To 
ame 
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mame things erly, and to exprefs the 
Thoughts and papepenioe of the ale we at 
only conceive them aright, and form clear and 
diftinét Ideas of them ; andthen we cannot fail of 
cloathing them with juft and natural, arid even 
. great and noble Expreffions. Socrates was wont 
to fay that we atways {peak well uport whatio- 
ever Subject we thoroughly know. Onine: is 
#0 quod Sciunt, fatis effe Eloquentes: So that, 
when Men go about to difpute the rages 
ef a Fougue, and ies Abikties te ferve them on 
all Subjetts and alt Ovcafions, the firft thing they 
faould do, is to difpute the faculty of juft think- 
ittig: For i€ they could thistk as well as the Greeks 
and Romans did, it would he impeffible but chat | 
they would wre and talk as well too. Snp- 
it tense then that the French is not 
yot in this Per’e€tion, there is nothing in icfeif 
that hinders & , for if ic is not yet fufficiently 
farmafh’d with Werds and Forms of fpeaking, 
we may but do, as the Greeks and Romans did, 
and we need not fear the Malice of Criticks, that 
take an Oilence at re aes Word. . 
Purity may then be found in every Tengxe, 
Pipe ie Man may think as wally se Pk a 
Weither can. amy one Tongue pretend to outvie 
another ia this particular, at leaft in the judg- 
enent of thofe, that mzke ufe of their Reafon, 
and will not fuffer themfelves' to be dazzled by 
the great Phraies that are ufually employ’d 
to extol the Elegance of Greek or Latin, in Con* 
tempt of other Languages. 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of Neatnefs. 


aes Eatne/s is baggie sa if, 
mr. . qa Language, that is principally inten- 
aN ies baie it clear and intelligible. 
Reta Now this Neatne/s arifes from the 
“meen juftnefs of its Compofition ; that is 
té fay, from the Order and right Difpofition of 
Words in Phrafes; and the due Regulation of 
thofe Phrafes in Periods; becaufe when each 
Phrafe and Word is plac’din its right Order, and 
where it gught to be, to perform its proper Of- 
fice, the Difcourfe cannot fail of being clear-and 
intelligible ; fince in this Situation, every 
contributes, as much as poffible; to make it un- 
derftood. Whereas when the Compofition is 
émbarafs’d; and the Phrafes and Words out of 
their natural fituation, the Difcourfe muft ne- 
ceffarily be obfcure; ambiguous, and equivocal ; 
becaufe we fhall be at a Lofs to find out the 
Concord of a its Parts; not tof ay that a Dit 
courfe of this kind often carries a quite contrary 
Senfe than what the Author intended. 

_ Words and Phrafes, whereof a Difcourfe is 
éompos’d, may not unfitly be compar’dto Stones, 
that are to raife, fome Order of Architetture, or 
te Pieces of Timber, that are to be fafhion’d 
into fome curious Work; for if each Stone and 
Plank be not jointed to what it correfponds with, 
ie anfwers not the Defign of the Carpenter or 
era itect, but produces a quite contrary Ef- 
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The regularity of Conftruftion, or what we 
call Syntax, is another Caufe of Neatnefs and 
Elegance. For when the Relation between the 
Nominative Cafe and the Verb, and between 
the Subftantive and the Adjedtive is not perceive- 
able, it is impoffible to apprehend the mean- 
ing of the Sentence; fo that a fault in. Syntax 
is equally a Tranfgreflion both againft Neatne/s 
and Purity. 

Now this is the Reafon that the perfection, 
which arifes from the natural Order of the parts 
of Speech, and from the Regularity of their 
Compofition, is call’d Neatne/s: ‘The word 
comes from the Latin, Nitere, which fignifies to 
Shine or refie& a great Light; and this Term 
we make ufe a to ee the paueee which 
bright and polith’d Bodies make upon our Eyes, 
teas by He fmoothnefs of their Surface, hay 
reflect a great deal of the Light, that falls upon 
_ them: And in like manner, a Difcourfe, where 
all the Words are placed in. their Natural Situ- 
ation, and regular Conftruttion, and where 
every part is rang’d in its proper Order, with» 
out any Error or Confufion, cannot but reflect 
ali its Light; 4 ¢. cannot: but carry into the 
Hearer’s Mind all the Senfe that the Speaker 
woud impart; and fo the word Neatne/s is no 
improper Term to exprefs this Perfettion by. - 

Now there is no Language that is not capable 
of this pertettion, fince nothing can hinder its 
right pofition of Words and Phrafes, and its 
exact obfervance of the Rules of Syatax. If 
fome excel others in this Regard, they mutt be ° 
fuch, as place their Words in their natural order; 
ge. make them follow, in Difcourfe, the fame 
es eas Desa ean are, (> es 
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this is’ what every ‘Tongue requires For if 
Tongues were given unto Men, for no other 
urpefe thah to denote their Thoughts by out- 
ward Expreffions, then onght they all to follow 
the natural order of their Thoughts, atid every 
Word fhow'd prefent it felf in the fame rank, 
wherein the Idea, it fignifies, does: If fome by 
‘Art have deviled any. other order than this, 
they have fo far corrupted Nature, and injur'd 
the Language they pretended to amend. 

Tha once is what all the Rbetoritians, and 
thiefly the Poets, have done in the Latin Tongue; 
they have revers’d and confounded the order of 
Words, to find out Cadences more agreeable to — 
the Ear: But this Artifice is ill contriv’d and 
badly founded. For fince Cadence or Number 
is nO way comparable to its Neatnefs, nothing 
fhow’d be. done for ‘the former, in prejudice 
to the latter; nor is it any commendation to 
the Latin Tongue, that Men have introduc’d 
number {g contrary to Nature; fince this 
plainly thews that it naturally wanted Number 
defore. 

_ Qusrtilian fomewhere or other tells us, that 
nothing hurts the Per.picuity of Language more 
‘than the Intricacy and Contufion ot its Words; 
‘and, after having {poke of feveral things that 
make a Difcourfe obicure, this blending of 
Words, he fays, is the worft of all, quibus ad- 
‘buc pejor eft Mijtura verborum. 1 am furpriz’d 
how he cou’d mention this fault, without per- 
ceiving, that therein he blam’d all the Rorman 
Authors, who were univerfally addi&ed to it; 
e how he cou’d inftance in this Verfe.of Vir- 
gil. 


Saxe 
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sana vocant Itall, mediis que in fludtibus,aras, cc. 


For an Example of confus’d conftruétion, 
when the very beft of their Profe- Authors are 
full of the fame perplexity. There is not.a 
Page in Cicero, wherein Inftances of this kind 
may not be tound, and even in thole Pieces, 
which require more than ordinary Neatse/s and 
Simplicity: As for Verfe, ‘tis not fo much to 
be wonder’d at, by reafon of its conftraint in 
point of Meafure. There is fuch a great con- 
fufion of Words almoft in every Line of Horace, 
‘that it is impoffible to perceive his Senfe with- 
out, tran{pofing each of his Words into their 
Natural place. Mr. Labourerour has abundantly 
Shewn the great Advantages of a direct and 
‘Natpral Conttruction in the French Tongue, how 
much it excels the Intricate and Conius’d con- 
firudtion of the Latin, without a Neceflity for © 
my faying any more. 

It is net however the Latin. Tongue, as 1 faid. 
before, that we ought to blame on this ac- 
count ; tis rather the Authors, who have in- 
treduc’d this Artifice; for 1 cannot believe 
that the Romans {poke in this manner. Men 
naturally fpeak as they think. It is manifeft 
then, that this Conftruction is the Work of 
Ast, and Art is always ill contriv’d, when it 
prejudices Nature, fince its whole aim thou’d 
be to imitate Nature, for to {peak well, and 
write well, is to fpeak as we think, and 
write as we fpeak. Now if this Tongue was not 
harmenious enough in a Simple and Natural 
Conftruttion, it had been much better to have 
left it in its Natural Simplicity, than to have 

es ~ Ga foughe 
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fought out fuch an exquifite harmony, at the 
expence 0: its clearnets; fince every thing that . 
dettroys Perfpicuity can never be any other 
than a fault. 
But what is very wonderful, is, how fo mary 
Rhetoricians arid Grammarians come to admire this 
 Conftruction. I have feen it applauded in a Mo- 
dern, becaufe it kept the Mind attentive and 
in breath, nnto the end of a Period, in order to 
conceive all chat the Orator had to fay. But 
there appears to be no Solidity in this reafon: 
For in wnatfoever manner this Conftruétion is 
‘made, whether it be agreeable or contrary to 
Natural order, yet ftill, the Hearer or Reader 
‘waits the end of the Period, beiore they form 
their Thought, Etenim expectant aures, ut verbis 
Colligatur Sententia, and tor this Reaion Periods 
of too great a length are as fatigue'ng in our 
‘Tongue as in the Latin, notwithftanding, that 
our Tongue ranges its Words in their natural 
Order. In fhort, if the Senfe be not compleat, 
writil we come to the end of the Period, there 
is a rieceffity of going to the end, as well in 
one Tongue as another, before we can form 
a true Judgment. For Example, when I read 
the beginning of the Epiftle Dedicatory of 
Mr. de Vaugelas ——~ “ This fmall Treatife 
< bas fo flender @ proportion with the Great- 
< nefs of your Merit and exalted Dignity, that 
«< I cowd never bave bad fo much as a Thought 
© of addreffing it to you, bad you mot done 
“ me the honour of letting me underftand, that 
« it would mot be difagreeable to you. And in 
like manner when | read the beginning of the 
firft Book of Cicero Definibus, my mind can- 
not 
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not be at reft, nor can 1 form any judgment 
till the Sentence be finifh’d. Non eram Nefcits, 
Brute, cum que fummis ingenits, exqusfitaque 
dodiring Philofophi Greco oe Gein 
Mitteris Latinis mandaremus, fore ut bic nofter labor 
$m varias veprebenfiones incurreret. The Mind in 
both thefe Inftances is equally attentive, until it 
comes to the end of the Periods, tho’ the 
firft follows the order of Conception, and the 
other does not. 

other Remarks might be made on the 
Defects of the Latin Conftruttion, (for Inftance, 
many Verfes occuring in their Profe) but what 
has been faid will be an Apology tor the French 
for making their Conftruttion fo fimple and 
natural, but none at‘ all for the other, whofe 
Conftruction is fo artfully contrivd and 
ftudy’d. , 

But ’tis enough for me that I have eftablith’d 
this point, viz. that there is no one Torgue, 
wherein we cannot naturally difpofe, and re+ 
gularly concord every Word, and wherein con- 
fequently we cannot fpeak with that Neatne/s 
which is always accompany’d with Perfpicuiry, 
and with a certain eafe, and fimplicity, which 
can never fail of pleafing. When a Man clearly 
fees whatfoever he means to fay, and has ae 
Thoughts rightly regulated, his Diicourle will 
mine ae mit oe his Thoughts, and his 
Words naturally take their proper places. Now 
Neatnefs of Thought and Conception, is not a 
Ee sie to Men either of one Country 
or Tongue, but is common to Men of all 
Tongues, and Countries, and ¢onfequently, {9 
ig Neatnefs of Stile. ; 
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Of Copioufne/s. 


S Tongues are given to Men, 
only for the Expreffion of their 
Thoughts, fo their abundance and 
Copiou/nefs proceeds from the mul- 
tiplicity of things which Men 
know, an. the variety of Thoughts that pre- 
fent themfelves gn all Occafions; fo. that Per- 
fons of great Knowledge and Learning, wha 
mediate much, and’ thoroughly confider the 
nature of things, are almoft always obliged, by 
the neceffities they are under, to invent Words, 
in order to make themfelves underftood, as & 
have faid ketore. And this Copioufuefs con- 
tributes infinitely to Perfpicuity, fince nothing 
can render a Difcourfe more Eqivocal and Am- 
biguous, than when the fame Words are liable 
to be taken in a different Senfe ; as, on the con- 
trary a Tongue would be pertectly clear, if each 
Thing and Idea had its proper Terms and Ex- 
reffions. Be , 
~ ‘Now it is evident, that as many Wards may 
be invented in any one Tongue, as are in anather: 
For there are none, whofe Nature is averfe to 
this Invention, fince nothing ’is requir’d for the 
Work, but Men of Senfe and Leaming. For if 
- gone Man’s Knowledge may be extended as far. 
as another, ther¢ is no neceffity that any, Tc ongue 
fhowd continue in its Barrenneiy, : 
ae ef aah ta Oe hers When, 
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When the Romans apply’d themfelves to the 
ftudy of Philofopby, they immediately perceived 
that they wanted Terms, They took a great 
many from Greek Authars, and they made {ome 
themfelves, as the Grecians had done betore 
them, for {0 Cicero fays , Dabitis enim, ut in rebus 
4uusfitatis, quod Greci ipft fecerunt, a quibus b.e¢c 
tanidin Tradtantur, utamur verbis interdum non 
audjtis: Becaule (as he adds) ’tis a common 
thing for all the Arts to have their proper 
Language ; fo that there is a neceflity cither to 
amiuke or borrow new Words elfewhere for our 
ule, * Et id quidem commune omnium fere eft 
qrtium, aut enim nova funt rerum xovarum fa- 
czenda nomina, aut ex alijs transferenda. This 
is what ordinarily happens to all, who begin to 
write of Asts and Scicnces in any Language 
whatfoever, not having as yet Terms and Phrafes 
proper for their ule, que enim res apud nos nog 
erant, eqrum nomina non poterant cfle Ufitata. 

But if there is a neceffiry for Men to make 
Phrafes and Locutions in a Tongue, in order tg 
treat of things, which as yet have not been treat- 
ed oc; I know not how it comes about, that 
they are fo very Nice in the compofition of therr 
and why they make fo great a Myftery of it. 
It was once faid by a Grammarian, that an Em- 
peor with all his Power, could not give a Frecy 
dom, in that Republick of Letters, to any one 
word This might really be call’d Childith- 
nefs, becaufe it is not a matter of Power, but of 
right Reafon. When a Word is fitly made, and 
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anfwers the Occafion that requires it, it ought to 
be favourably received, as a aesetey fign to 
make us well underftood in fuch Matters, as we 
have to treat of; and we are as much obliged 
to the Author of it, as we are toa Man, who 
"has invented fome new and neceffary Mechanical 
Inftrument. This Affertion then was only a mere 
vanity in the Grammarian, who was willing to 
give an Emperor to underftand, that this Power 
did not extend it felf to the Mind, as it did 
to the Body; and he highly deferv’d to have 
fe't a litle of that Prince’s Refentment, for the 
- foolifh boaft of Liberty in thofe People, that pre- 
tend to have the controul of the Empire of 
Letters. 

Cicero underftood this Matter better than the 
Grammarian, when he tells * Varro, That he 
would, in bis Opinion, merit very much of bis 
fellow Citizens, tf be did, not only enrich them 
with new Difcoveries, but alfo with new Words, 
and that he bimfelf wowd not fcruple to ufe 
them after bim, as occafion requir’d. Enimvero 
inquam, Varro, bene etiam meriturus mibi videris 
de tuis Civibus, fi eos non modo copia rerum aux- 
eris, ut efficifti, fed verborum;, audebimus ergo 
‘novis verbis uti, te Authore, fi necefle fuerit. But 
who, without the higheft aftonifhment, can read 
thefe Words of this great Orator, and fee the 
{crupulous fear of our beft Authors on thisHead? 
Mr. de Vaugelas is of Opinion, that it is not 
allowable for us to make new Words, 
that if Horace gave this permiffion, "twas only 
to the Romans, and that we ought not to make 
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free with it, becaufe our Tongue is much more 
modeft, and referv’'d. 
Upon what Rule of Grammar, of Wif 

or Politicks, thofe that talk at this rate, 
propofe to fupport their reafonings, I cannot tell: 
Do they believe that Grammar or Rhetorick for- 
bids us: to augment and enrich our Tongue; that 
it is Wifdom in us to continue in an Impotence 
of expreffing our felves perfeftly, when we 
have it in our power to do it? or has the 
Magiftracy made any Laws to deprive us of 
a freedom, we have by natural Right, fince 
Language is given to affitt our Underftand- 
ings, as muchas it can? Our Tongue has, 
in this refpeft, no other Genius than. what 
all others have; the Principles of Horace are 
common to them all, and the Gravity and Re- 
fervednefs, for which thofe Gentlemen com- 
mended it fo highly, is only a Pufilanimous 
fear, they indulge themfelves in, to the Detri- 
ment of Arts and Sciences, as well as Tongues. 
For by what Methods can Sciences make 
any progrefs, if Learned Men are not allowed 
to form Terms and Faihions of Speech proper 
_ to illuftrate new Difcoveries? Or by what means 
can Tongues be perfected, if we are ftill to con- 
tinue in this refervednefs? But this is only 
fpoke ‘with deference to better Judge- 
anes. ba | 3 
There is not then fufficient Reafon to con- 
temn thofe, who ure fo daring.as to invent fome 
Words, ‘which their Occafion requires, provided 
they do it with Judgment and Difcretion, and 
according’ to the: neceffary Rules, ‘which 
ought to be obferv’d in that affair. The late 
Mr. Menage has been reproach’d for es, 
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that he was the Inventor of the Word Pré- 
ator: If indeed he made it to gain Applaute, 
well deierv’d to 2 banter’ e 3 a a but 
a Matter to glory 1 € MPOLICIOR 
of newer and there is no Invention, the’ 
never fo inconfiderable, but what deferves mere 
praife. But if he only iaid it, to thew, that, in 
the French Tongue, they had not a Word to fig- | 
ify an Author who writes in. Profe, as thg 
Word Poeta fignifies a Man.that writes in Verfe, 
and that the Word Profator might be ufed in 
that Senfe; I fee no reafon why it fhou’d not 
be receiv’d, or another, more fignificant and 
more Analogous to the Tongue, be imvented in its 
Room. In hort, nothing appears more con- 
trary toreafon, or fhews the ridiculous jealoufy 
of Writers more, thanto rejefk and difpife a 
Woed, without having any other to. fignify the 
fame thing ; far how could we have ever bronght 
ear Tongue to what it at this Day, if we had 
serriely adbered to he Rules that fich Mes 
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Hither then we nwt of neceffiry forbear to. 
improve and ennch aur Tongue, ag give 2 more 
favourable reception to new Words, But to 
whom. (fay you} will this right of making ney 
Words belong? Plato was of Opinion thar 
every conceited Man was not to make them 
according to his own Caprice, hecauf this 
would be a means tg throw a Tongué into fuch 
Confufion, that Men wou’d not be able to un- 
derftand one another, when every one was forg- 
ing Words, aud introducing them at pleafure. 
% Profecto fs daretur cuique arbitria © demure © 
, addere, , 
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addere, magna utique effet licentia, & quodlibet 
‘nomen cuique rei Unufquifque tribueret. "Tis then 
unta the Learned that this Priviledge belongs; 
it is unto thofe who write, and who perceive, 
in writing, that there are certain Terms want- 
ing in their Tongue, which would be com 
modions for them, and for want of which, they 
are often oblig’d either to exprefs themfelves im- 
perfeétly, or to have recourfe to Circumlocu- 
tions, which very much lengthen the Difceurle, 
and make it tedious to the Reader. ~ 

Every one allows that all Artifans have the 
Right of inventing their own Tools and In- 
ftruments, to carry on their refpettive Trades: 
And why should we doubt but that the Learned 
have an equal right to make fuch new Terms 
and Words, as they find wanting and neceffary 5 | 
fince the Invention of moft part of the Terms. 
of Art, whether they be the Names of their 
Tools, or of their ditferent ways of working, ts 
owing to the Artificers themfelves? For in 
ftance, Who is it that found out the various 
Terms of Agriculture, all the divers Names that 
diftinguifh the qualities of the Earth, and the 
effets of the Intiucnces of the Stars over Plants 
and Fruits? Were they not Country Clowns ? 
and yet no body thought fic to dfpute their 
Prerogative in thefe Affairs ; we ule their Terms 
at this Day, and we do well to ufe them, becaufe 
they fury fignify what they were intensed todo; 
and the fame we may fay of all other Art ‘fans. 
_ Why then fhould not a Learned and Judicious 
Writer have the fame Priviiege? None is 
more capable of the bufinets tnan he, fince 
none underftands the Subjeé& he is upon, ank 
what new Thoughts do arife from ic, lo weil as 
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he, and confequently, what new Phrafes and 
Dictions are neceffary, were it only to diverfify 
his Difcourfe, and prevent its being nautious, by 
a continual repetition of the fame Sounds. _ 

It is very certain, that there are Rules to be . 
obferv’d, as I have faid above. As firft, that 
no Oitentation fhould appear in fuch a Work; 
but on the contrary, that it should be vifible 
it was pure neceffity which conitrain’d the 
Author to make fuch a Term. Secondly fuch 
a Term fhowd not be coin’d, as it were by 
hazard or Caprice, but fhowd be taken from 
other known Languages, fuch as the Greek and 
Latin; or elfe from the Nature of the 
Thing, (as the name of a Triangle is given tg 
any ‘Lhree fquar’d body, becaufe of iis being 
of that make) or elfe from fome other 
thing, that. may have a refemblance to 


* avhat we are fpeaking of, (as the Name of 


a Sun-Dial is given to that Inftrument which 
fhews, by the Sun, the Hour of the Day) o- 
therwife this new invented Word will be un- 
intelligible. Thirdly we fhould confule.the hu- 
mour of our own Tongue, in order to give it 
proper Pronunciation and Termination. Thefe 
Rules and whatever elfe the Mafters of this 
Art fhall think fit to preferibe, will prevent any 
ones excepting againft the Invention of a Word, 
Ror caviling at the Inventor, as fome malicious 
Criticks did with our French Author, even as if 
he had been guilty of Treafon. "Tis nothing 
at all that a Word at firft feems harfh and jar- 
_ ing, a little age and uwfage will foften that. 
* Que primo dura vifa funt ufu Moliuntyy. 

: But 
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But here I muft by the bye fay, that we 
thou’d endeavour always to make our Words 
as proper to the Tongue, where into we adapt 
them, as we poffibly can. That is to fay, we 
dhou’d make their Compofition French, or at leaft 
derive it from the Latin, or any other Tongue, 
that has an Affinity with the French; As the 
Word Triangle before-mention’d was made from 
Tres and Augulus, which are both Latis Words, 
and more proper to fignify what it does, than the 
Word Trigone would be; becaufe it is more 
French, This we fhou'd do, in all Arts and - 
Sciences, that we may make their Precepts 
and Notions more eafy and familiar, and not 
clog them, as is ufual, with obfcure and myfte- 
rious .Terms, that are almoft unintelligible , info- 
much, that Men are oblig’d to make a part'cu- 
lar Study of the Terms themfelves, tho’ the 
Arts and Sciences are fufficiently difficult, with- 
out this additional Trouble. This Method of 
compofing Words would infinitely tend to the 
beauty of a Tongue; it wou'd give it a more 
Original Air: Eipecially if we always take, from 
whatis the Foundation of our Tongue, fuch Ma- - 
terials, as are n for the coining the Words 
we want, at leaft, whenfoever we can find them 
there. | 
We ard allow’d even to make ult of a Coun- 
try Word, when we cannot find one in Fashion 
to fignify our Thought: For perhaps the Coun- 
try Word may be more fignificant than any we 
can elfewhere find. Nor is there any reafon to 
feek for another, when we find a Word read 
made to our hands. This was Cicero’s Me 
in treating of Rhetorick and Philofophy: He 
Spoke Latin as long ay he gou’d, and never 
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made ule of Latimifed Greek Words, but 
when ‘he found he could aot do. witont 
them. ; 

But there js one thing te be obferv’d by 
' thofe, that wle a mew Word the dirt time, or 
even a Word that has as yet net recemed a 
full Approbation by frequent wf, that st onght 
to be done with Modefty, asd with a fom of 
Submiffion and Deference to thefe who are more 
jmowing in the Tongue, than they may be; 
conftantly shewing that they are always ready 
to deft from the whe of fweh a Word, if ic 
be wot approv’d by the beft Judges, asd that 
tirey are ready to receive any other, that may 
oF eftablite’d for the fignification of the . fame 

ng. : 

But mew, if we fhon’d have a Refpeét and 
Deference for the Inventors of fach Words, 
as are neceflary in a Tomgue, we fhou’d Itke- 
wife have a firitt watch, to prevent the Intro~ 
‘duttion of unprofitable Words, and fuch es 
fignity the fame things, for which we have a 
fufficient mumber of very good ones already. 
This fort of ridiculous Triflers onght to be 
flighted, as preverters of the lawful fignifica- 
_ Sion @f Words, and breeders of endieis Coa- 
fufion in Tongues. 

But this is enough on this Subject; for my 
purpofe is not, in this place, to give Rules for 
the Formation ef Words, but only to thew, 
_ that there is mo Tongue, that may nat become 

every way as Copious as-another, and I chope 
I have fufficiently done that. | 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Force and Energy. 


HOSE, that make their Boat 
of the Energy of Tongues, ex- 
psefs them(elves moft commonly 

% in certaim myfterious Terms, . 

4 cough to make one believe, 

ron they are minded to attribute to 
them a Force, anfwerable to what the Jews of 
the Cabala gave to the firft Tongues by the Power 

‘of which, they pretend, that the Patriarchs, 
Mofes and the Prophets wrought all their Mi- 
racles and Prodigies. Pythagoras, ’tis faid, cur’d 
the Difeafes of the Soul and Body by certain 
Forms of Speech; Zoroaftes made Men both 
found and wife by the Efficacy of fome par- 
ticular Words ; and, to hear the great Admurers 
of Latin and Greck talk, one wou’d be almoft 
tempted to believe, that thofe Tongues had, in 

ome meafure, a power to effedt the tame 

God can indeed by his word do whatever.he 
pleafeth, dixit, & fatta funt: He can afhix fo 
great an Efficacy to certain Words; that, as 
$oon as Men pronounce them, they fhall -not 
fail-of their operation, (as we know it hap- 
pen’d in fome Primitive Exorcifms) and ’twas 
gprobably from this power of God’s word, that 
the-ancient Philofopbers, in particular Pythagoras 
and-Plato, (who were not ignorant of fuch Trae 
dition) invented their Doftrine of the Force 
and Efficacy of Words and Signs, We how- 

‘ever muft-not acknowledge that.in any Words, — 

(except 
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(except thofe of the Sovereign Lord of aff 
Things) there:can be any other Efficacy, but 
that of uniting Men together, by a mutual In- 
telligence of their Wills and Thoughts; a Pn- 
- vilege, that I fhall hereafter fhew, is no way 
pecuhar to one Tongue, more than another. 
There are but two Things, fays Mr. le bas 
bovreur, of any great Confideration and Con- 
cernment to the Perfettion of a Tongue, firft, a 
fufficient Number of proper Terms; and then, 
a juft Difpofition of them. In my Opinion 
he is much in the Right: But if Namber and 
Energy be likewife thought requifite, whence, I 
pray, does Energy arife, but from a propriety of 
‘ferms, or whencé Number, but from their apt 
Order and Difpofition? And I have already 
prov’d that every Tongue is capable of thefe. 
But becaufe this will fcarce be enough to fatisfy 
the Partifans of the Greek and Latin, let us en- 
ter into a fair Detail of the Matter; and, to 
fhew, that this Energy is a perfettion communi- 
cable to any Tongue, confider 4 little farther, 
wherein it does confift. 

Now in Order to underftand this matter right, 
we muft explain more at large, in what manner 
the Thoughts and Conceptions of our Minds 
firft pafs into Words, and thence into Whiting; 
and to this purpofe muft in the firft place lay 
it down for a ftanding Rule, that the External 
Word is not properly the Word, but rather the 
Voice of the true Word, as has already been faid 
from St. 4uflin; and, for this Reafon, Articw 
lated Sounds he calls the Voice of Words. . 
‘We mutt farther underftand that Writing is the 
Expreffion, or Painting, of the Articulated Voice, 
as the Voice is the Expreffion of the 

Thought 
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Thought (for it may not be amifs to give juft 
Notions of Writing, even tho’ we-are treating 
of Speech, as I fhall hereafter fhew). Now if 
our. Voice be a Defcription of our Thought, 
our Thought muft immediately paint it felf up- 
on our Imagination, otherwife our Speech can- 
not defcribe what our Thoughts are. Our 
Thoughts are therefore follow’d by certain 
Stroaks in the Imagination, thefe Stroaks are 
again follow’d by thofe of Words, and thofe 
of Words by thofe of Writing, whenever we 
are minded. to defcribe our Thoughts. 

In this Order all the different Images of our 
‘Minds are form’d, and form’d with fuch Cele- 
rity, that we think them done in the -very In- 
' ftant, and fometime believe that they were done 

at ait for it is certain, that, as the Thoughts 

of the Things we know, and whofe Names we 
know, are always accompanied with certain 
Stroaks of the Imagination, which reprefent their 
‘Names; fo we can hardly at firft fight perceive 
the Neceffity of our Thoughts painting them- 
felves in the Imagination, in order to be de- 
{crib’d by Words; -and fome may be apt to 
think, that this whole Imp-effion upon, the 
Brain or Imagination, is no more than a pure 
conceit. This however is inconteftable, that 
thefe matters are thus tranfatted, and that it is. 
impoffible for us to fpeak of any thing we 
have but barely thought on, without having our 
Thovght accompany’d with fome certain mo- 
tion of the Spirits in our Brain. For this 
Reafon it is, that we fo frequently fay, That 2 
Thought bas efcap’d us, i. €. pafs'd too quickly 
thro’ the Brain, to leave any Traces to make. 
us remember it, tho’ A did not pafs fo quickly 
either, 
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either, but that it made fome flight Impreffion, 
otherwife we cov’d not fo much as remember 
that it had efgap’d us. a0 

Even Things the moft abftratted and Spiritual 
Tscaec Relig Chey callie SaBRDELOY eb 

8, before can be exp 
Signs. Thus, when we think of God, of An- 
gels, of Juftice and Truth, there is a Neceflity, 
that the Ideas we conceive of them fhould 
make {ome Impreffion upon our Imagination, at 
leaft, that the Names we give them fhould do fa, 
otherwife it would be impoffible for us either 
to remember or {peak of them. 

If Things extraordinary, and fuch as haveyet 
no Name be the Subje& of our Thoughts, our: 
firft Care is to endeavour to give them proper 
ones 5 and in doing this, we ulually form them 
according to the Touch that our Thought im- 
prefs’d on our Brain; and what {fo frequently 
-occafions a Pain in expreffing our Thoughts is, 
the Traces in the Imagination not being clear 
and diftinct enough, but rather very much clou- 
ded and confus’d, fo that we are at a Lofs by 
what Terms toexprefsthem. 

In fhort, the external Reprefentations, which 
we make of Things by our Speech, in a great 
Meafure anfwers the Internal Reprefentess 
that is made in our Imagination: It this be ex- 
ag and expreffive of our Thoughts, our Difcourfe 
will thereupon becgme clear and eloquent, but if 
it be imperfe& or unlike, our Difcourfe will be 
dark and confus’d: And for this Reafon a Magn 
fhould not only have a Sufficiency of Knew- 
ledge, but a Livelinefs of Imagination likewife, 
that is able to reprefent the juft Conceptions of 
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his Mind truly, in order to his becoming elo» | 


quent. 

"Tis farther neceflary to remember what has 
been fo often repeated, that it is a Matter of 
pure indifference to our Thoughts, by w 
Touches they affe& the Imagination, but what 
Sounds they are pronoune’d, or by what Chara 
&ters tranfcrib’d on Paper. 

Thefe things being premis’d, we come now 
to flate the Notion of Energy: And to me it ap- 

that a Language is then truly Energick, 
when the Terms and Expreffions of it make the 
Mearer conceive Things, with the {ame Clearneis 
and Perfpicuity, the {ame Extent and Pro ‘ound- 
nefs, that the Speaker has in his Mind, infomuch 
that at the very Moment we hear him {peak, 
we feem to have before us the very fame View 
and Profpect of things, that he has. 

This 1 think is the very Effence of Energy. 
Butit thould be obferv’d that this Energy depends 

part upon the Condué of the Hearer, who, 
by the Subtlety and Strength of his Under- 
ftanding, fhould be able to difcern in the Terms, 
that the Speaker employs, the full Import of his 
Mind. 

We obferv’d but juft now by what Steps our’ 
Thoughts are reduc’d ‘to writing; but it is cer- 
tain that every Step they take, they. always lofe 
fomething of their Perfeftion. Ow Thoughts, 
that are purely Spiritual, cannot but futfer tome 
Diminution in the Corporeal Images that repre- 
fent them, and in Proportion to their dectenfion 
from Spirituality, are weaken’d, i. e. we do ney 
imagine Things as periecHy as we {peak them’; 
we {peak them lIefs perfettly than we imagine 
them; aud we write ne les perfeftly chan 

2 we 
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We {peak them. The firft Draught that is rhade 
in the Imagination, does not equal the Original 
in the Thought; the expreffing it in Words 
makes it lefs refemblant, and the writing it more 
unlike than ever. But what does the Mind of a 
quick and penetrating Reader in this Cafe? Why 
it afcends by the fame Degrees, that the Thought 
defcended, from writing to fpeaking, thence to 
the Imagination, and thence to the Under{ftand- 
ing, where the Thought was at firft conceiv’d 5 
and there pondering and meditating on the 
Thought, he fupplies it with whatever it loft in 
the grofs and corporeal Images, through which 
it pafs’d: Ard when a Man by this Means, 
éomes to cémprehend the Objet of the Aithor’s 
Thought, as fully as himfelf did, then has the 
Authors Words all the Energy they can have. 
All this muft be done to underftand the full Im- 
port of the Author’s Serife; and ’tis done with 
more or lefs Facility, in proportion to the Rea- 
der’s Parts; for Energy requires in the Reader, 
almoft as much Learning and good Underftand- 
ing, as in the Author. 

1 have hitherto only fpoke of the Effedts of 
Energy, but come now to explain what it is that 
produces it, i.e. what it is that makes Words 
fo very powerful and efficacious, as to carry into 
the Hearer’s Mind, all the Weight and Gran- 
dure of the Speaker’s Thought, and this, in my 
Opinion, arifes from the Compofition of Words, 
Phrafes and Periods. 

" It arifes I fay, from the Compofition of Words; 
becaufe Simple and Primitive Words can fignify 
rio more than one Thing, one fingle Idea, one 
Thought, and one Aétion: So that to fwell the 
Signification of Words, we make ule of fuch as 
. : are 
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are long and compound, which by their Length 
and Compofition may enlarge our Ideas, and for 
this Reafon, Tongues that abound with Words of 
this Kind have neceffarily moft Force and Energy. 
The Compofition of Phrafes and Periods con- 
tributes itll more-to this Energy. Certain Terms 
joyn’d together, certain Phrafes us’d in a fprightly 
and judicious Compofition, produce “Ettetts, 
which they could not do in any other Conjun- 
&ion. They may be compar’d to the feveral 
Parts of Machine, which when afunder have no 
Force, but when conjoyn’d, can raife up the 
greateft Weight; or to the Stones of a Vault, 
which by the Dexteriry of their Cut and Joyn- 
ings, cannot only fupport themfelves, but the 
heavieft Load that is laid upon them: And in’ | 
like manner, certain Expreffions rightly connett- 
ed, produce Efteéts, which while they were fepa- 
rate, could never have been thought on. salted 
Eigurative Terms and ways of Expreffion are 
another Caufe ofthis Eergy. For thefe Terms, 
being commonly taken from things that ftand 
high in our Refpect and Eftimation, have a great 
Tendency to make us conceive great Ideas of 
what we wouldrecommend; as on the other 
hand they have a marvelous Efficacy to in‘ufe 
the Sentiments of Contemptand Averfion, when | 
we would difparage. Nay, even Pronunciation 
itfelf gives an Energy. to Words ; and the great 
Admirers of Greek and Latin feldom fail to in- 
hance the Value of thofe Languages pon that 
Score: But this is not fo properly the Hioquence 
of Tongues, as it is of Men. We can pronounce 
“our own Tongue with as much Emphafis as they 
can Greek or Latin, nay we can do it with a 
better Grace, and upon better Reafons, becaufe 
H3 aS 
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we are affur’'d of the right Pronunciation of our 


. Tongue, which they cannot be of the other. 


Now if thefe are the chief Caufes of the Force 
and Efficacy of Speech,I should defire to know 
what Grounds Men have to pretend that one 
Language has a greater hare of it than another. 
Let but a Man think juftly, and have a lively 
Imagination of what he thinks, and then ftrong 
and fignificant Words will neceffarily follow his 
Imagination, 1f there are any fuch in the Tomgus 
he fpeaks; tor want of proper Terms he muft 
make Ufe of figurative, and when he cannot. 
exprefs himfelf otherwife, even frame and devife 
xew ones himfelf. 

But there is no Tongue, wherein alli this 
not equally be done ; none, that is not capa’ 
of this Compofition of Words and Periods, 
of Number and Cadence, which make a Difcourfe 
Energick and ftrong. Thoughts in themfelves, 
have no Af—En'ty and Sympathy with one Tongue 
more thay anocher 5 ani therefore what was at 
firft expreffed in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, may - 
be render’d in French with as much Beauty and 
Loftinefs, as in any of them, if he that renders 
it has but a full and adequate Notion, how. 
great and beautiful it is in the Original. 

' To make the Beauty of a Man’s Shape ap- 
pear, it figmifies nothing what Colour his Cloaths 
are of, fo long as they are cut, and fafhion’d by 
an able Taylor; and in like manner, to convey 
alhought to our Senfes, it makes not much mat- 
ter, in what Tongue or Form. itis cloath’d, provi- 
ded the Man, that does it, has but a thorough 
Knowledge and Underitanding of it. But this 
yrill ‘receive a farther Illuftration from whatis the 
Swibjet} of the following Chapter, 

CHAR 
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CHAP. XV. 


Why the Greek and Latin Tongues are fuppos’d to 
bave more’ Energy than others. 


yee NE, Caufe,that makes fome Men pre. 
py fer Greek and Latin before any Mo- 
dern Tongue in point of Energy, is the 
go inability of {ome Tranflators, who, 

wwe @ither not fufficiently underitanding 
the Tongue of their Author, or the Languase 
they tranflate into, or not having Capacity and 
Penetration enough to enter into the full Force 
of the Original, have not reprefented, in their 
Tranflation, all that was contain’d in the Greek 
and Latin; becaufe what they did no: under- 
ftand they could not expre(s. Whenever this 
happens, inftead of afcnbing the De ett to the 
Tranflator, as they fhould, Men generally impute 
it to the Language he tranflates into, and irom 
this mifconception form the Comparifon; wheres | 
as let but a Yranflator perfettly underftand his 
Author, and be a thorough Mafter o¢ his own 
Towgue, and he will make Tranflatiors equal to 
Originals,as we have Inftances not a few in Men 
of our own Nation. 

We fhould not however have near fo many 
Tranflations, if none undertook to tranilate, but 
fch as have the afore‘aid Capacities ; becaufe 
there is no fucceeding m a work of this Naturg 
without them. A Man fhould almaft equal his 
Author in Learning and Ingenuity; he fhould at 
leaft be able to follow his‘Senfe in every Part, ta 
raife himfelf as high, and penetrate. as far into 
the Subject, as he did; and then he will not 

H 4 fail 
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fail to tranflate well, and to make his Copy 
come up to the Original. 

Trantlations too are often thought inferior to 
Originals, when in reality they are not fo ; and 
from this prepo{ieffion it is, that Modern Lan- 
guages are fo far degraded. In the Courfe of 
our Studies we form fuch lofty Notions of An- 
cient Authors, that we cannot beleive any ver- 
fion can come near them; Criticks employ alt 
their Knowledge and Ingenuity to make vaft 
difcoveries in the Works of Antiquity, and we 
our felves can hardly be perfwaded, that any 
Men of our Age, whom we daily fee and con- 
verfe with, can be able to bring into fuch a 
Tongue as ours (which from our Infancy we 
{peak in common with Tradefmen and Peafants) 
ail the beauties that are found in them. | - 

Nay, Tranflators themtelves moft commanly 
begin with fuch a feeming diftruft and diffi- 
dence, both of their own Abilities and the force 
of the Tongue, wherein they are going to write, 
that the Reader very eafily perfwades himfelf, 
that the Tranflation he has before him, will 
not be found comparable to the Original. ’Tis 
decent indeed for Men not to prefume too much 
. upon themfelves, but if they have reafon to be 
diffident of Succefs, Prudence fhould dire& them 
to fpare their Pains ; nor would I ever advife 
Any Body to pretend to tranflate, that is not fa- 
tisty’d that he can exprefs, in his own Tongue, 
allthat his Author has done:in Latin or Greek; 
and that full as well too. © «‘ « cutive 

J would then jntreat thofe learned Criticks and 
Tranflators, who pretend that nothing can came 
near the Force, ‘the Beauty: and the Delicacy 
they perceive in the Original, for once to con- 
us a ‘+ .  defcend 
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defcend fo far, as to explain ( with as many 
Words and Circumlocutions as they pleafe)) what 
there is, fo very great and fublime in thofe Greek 
and Latin Terms and Phtafes, they fo much ad- 
mire. What cannot be explain’d by one Word 
in Expreffion, may certainly be done by many 3 
and it after all the Talk we allow them, th 
seers thoyeicteno eesiy wil coe 
vy) Senfe, to fee, th ill not 
be offended 1 hope, if we tell one they 
fancy fee, what in Reality they do not; 
that by the Heat of their Fancy, and working 
of their Brain they have fubtilis’d their Author 
fo, as to make him think what he never dreamt 

of 5 and that he himfelf (if he were now alive) 
‘would be aftonifhed to fee what exquifite Pains 
the Learned of this Age have taken, to make 
him {peak what he never once intended. 

”Tis with very gaod Reafan, that thofe, wha 
have diftinguifh’d themfelves in the Art of 
Criticifm, fhou’d be accounted a fort of Pro- 
phets and Diviners : For, in truth they oftener 
prove fo, than Explainers of their Authors. . 
Ariftarchus was call’d by this Name, for writing 
Four Score Books of Commentaries on Homer. 
He tortur’d his Brain fuffciently, no doubt, to 
find fo much matter in the Dreams and Raveries 
of that Poet, but he had one misfortune in all 
his vait Commentaries, the want of a fufficienc 
Warrant for what, .he imagin’d, was Hompr’s, 


meaning. . 

Such is the ufual Prepoffeffion of all Com- 
mentatoss or Trapfactors ; or perhaps it may be 
their Aftifice to avoid Cenfure and appear 
Learned. We never blame a Man for not be- 
ing able to do, what, he fays, is impoffible tn: 

- a ince 
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fince Wit and Learning is not difeernable, bug 
by Perfont of the like Abilities; it may be 
hartigh no bad pretence to thefe Qualities, to 
know how to difcover the like among the An- 
cients. If we were to fuppofe that Horace had 
ot fo much Wit and Delicacy in him, lIefs of 
. both woud be requir’d to underftand himf; or 
the Remark of Quintilian is very true, viz. that 
we have the fame Complaifancy for our felves, 
when we efter into a Sublime and Delicate 
Thought, as if we our felves were the Authors 
of ic: * Cum intellexerint acumine fuo, deledan- 
tur, non quai audierint, fed quali imvenerint, 
When therefore thefe Men fhall plainly fhew us 
the Beauties they boaft of, we will really be- 
lieve they are there 5 but while they only try to 
make us open our Eyes wider than ordinary, to 
admire things, which they do not explain, but 
by je ne fat quois, they muit not be difpleas’d, 
if we cannot believe that their Authors con-— 
tain fo many hidden Myfteries, as they wowd 
perfuade us. 

Another Caufe of ¢ffion very advan-_ 
tageous to the Energy ‘of the Greek and Latin 
Tongues, is our ufually getting by heart their 
beautiful Paffages, and, whenever we have oc 
éafion to make ufe of them, repeating them in 
ane air and alors Hence it comes 
co pals, that, by per: y reprefenting the 
fame Ideas under the aoe Seat ee cronies 
our oe to i mae fo, that we can. 
not fee how they can be ted, or how ‘it 
$s poffible to dehneate rae iaine Thought {a 

well 


{ 
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well in any other Word or Expreffion: And 
this is the Foundation of the common preju- 
dice, that the Language, wherein a GfneThought 
appear’d at firft, always fxits beft, and can never 
fo well accord with any other. 

Thefe are fome of the Caufes, that give [6 
great a Pre-eminence fo ancient Tongues above 
the Modern; but Reafon has nothing to do in 
all this. Let us but confider the Ancients as 
Men like our felves, be perfwaded that what 
one Man has invented, tay be done by ang- 
ther, and learn to ftrip their very fineft Thoughts 
fromthe Greek and LatinPhrafes, wherewith they 
are array’d; and then we fhall perceive that there 
is no great difparity, but that all Languages 
are good and elegant, when we come to be ac- 
quainted with their Spirit and Idiom, and can 
fully comprehend theis Author’s Sente. 

Mr. Laboureur, m his Verfion of the Thir- 
teenth Ode of the Fourth Book of Horace, has 
juftify’d'in a great meafure what! here advance : 
He has reder'd it Verfe for Verfe, and Stanza for 
Stanza, and a Man muft be ftrangely prejudic’d, 
not to confefs that the Fresch not only equals, 
but even excels the Latin. Whether Mr. Creech 
has been fo happy in his Englifh Tranflation of 
the fame Ode, 1 leave to Men of Critical Know- 
ledge to determine: I thought however, tliat 
it might be no incurieus Entertainment to my | 
Reader (efpecially that Mr. Laboureur’s Book 
§s become fo very Scarce) to give the Ode, and 
both the Tranflations together, 


Audivere, 
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Udivere, Lyce, Di mea vota: Di 
Audivere, Lyce, fis anus, & tamen 
Vis formofa videri, 
Ludifque & bibis impudens, 


Er canta tremolo pota cupidinem | 
Lentum follicitas: ille vireotis & 
Do&z pfallere Chie 

Pulchris excubat in genis. 


Importunus enim tranfvolat aridas 
Quercus, & refugit, te quia luridj 
Dentes, te quia tuge 

Turpant, & capitis nives. 


Nec Coz referent jam tibi purpare 

Nec clari lapides femporns quz femel 
- Notis condita fafti 
Anclafit xolucris dies. 


Quo fogit Venus ? hen, quove color deoens ? 
Quo motus? quid habes illins, illiug 

Quz fpirabat amores ? 

Qoz me farpuerat mihi ? 


Felix poft Cynaram, notaque & artium 
Gratarum facies: fed Cynara breves 
Annos fata dederunt, 
Servatura diu parem 


Pornicis vetule temporibes Lycen . 

Poffent ut es vifere fervidi, 
Malto non fine rifa, 
‘Delapfam in cineres facem. 


Mes 
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ES veux font contens, Mabel 
M Oui, les Dieux, de lear Scant Bb, 
Te voila vieille, & cependant tu veur 
Faire encore la belle. 


En vain, d'un chant gréle & tremblane 
Ta rapelles l'amour, en vain ta ris, tu joués 
Il t abandonne, & s’en va fur les jonés 
De la jeune Yoland; 


oe des troncs feche2, il s” aréte, : 
t ne prenant plaifir quiaux fleurs, qu‘aux M thes verds; 
‘I fuit la nége & ie triftes eee ie 

Quai blanchiffent ta téte. 


Ni le brocard, ni les rubis 
Ne fauroient 2 ton mal aportet de remede, 
On fait ton age, & la vielleffe eft laide 
Sous les plus beaux habits, =~ 


Ce teint tont de lis & de rofes, 
Cette grace & ce port qui m’avoient enchenté, 
Las, ott font ils? & que t’eft-il refté 
De tant d’ aimables chofes ? 


Iris n’avoit rien de plus bean ; 
Mais des fon orient le fort fat jaloux d’elle, 
Il nons !’dta pour laiffer Ifabelle 
Vivre autant qu’ an Corbeau, 


Acx jennes gens il la veut rendre 
Un objet ridicule & leur flame opofé, a 
En leur montrant d’un flambean tout afé 
La faméc & la cendre. 
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g 
HE Gods bave bear’d, Lyce, The Gods bave bear'd, 
The Gods have bear'd my Pray'r, 
As I have wift'd and you bave fear’ 
Zon've old, yet would be counted fair ¢ 


Yow Toy, you Impudentl drink, to vaife 
Your Lazy dull Defire, 

You firive to heighten to a blaze 
With your cold breath the dying Fire. 


In vain ; tis all in vain; Cy Cupid fies, 
A better feat he feeks, 
In young foft Cloe’s Face be Les ' 
And gently wantons in her Cheeks + _ 


Cy be flies o'er dry Oaks, ke foarms thy Face 
oeeafe 4 furrow'd Brow 7 : 
And hollow Eye thy form Difgeace, 
And o'er thy Head Age featters Snow, 


Nor can thy coftly Drefs fram tb’ ere flere, 
With all she Gems it Rae z 
Thy former lovely Youth veficre, 
Nor bring thee back thy featter'd Years . 


Thofe Years which the Eternal Wheel bath foun, 
And draws bend thy Primg, 

Lhro* which fwift Day bath nimbly rus, 
And fout in known Records of Time. 


W bere is that Beauty, where thy Charming Sir 
Lhat foape, that Ane’rous ay? ; 
Ob! What baf thou of her, of her, 
Wrhafe ev'ry look did Love infpire, 
Whofe ev'ry breathing fan'd my fire, 
And fiole me from my Lelf away ? 
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Mr. Le Laboureur gives us this Apology for the 
Variation he meen the Latin in Hs Tran- 
flation. The Raillery wow'd not be juft, fays 
he, among us, to reprefent a Woman amidf 
Pots and Glaffes, or to make a Defcription of 
ber Black Teeth and Wrinkles: The Roman 
Ladies, adds he, were not fo fober, as ours, nor 
were their Gentlemen fo gallant, as we. 


CHAP. XVL 


Whether Energy in Tongues be a Fault, or Per- 
fettion ? 


1S oppofing a Torrent, I know, 
a} declaring againft Reafon, and 
qj taking up Arms againft all the 
f} Grammarians that ever liv’d, 
nay, againit fome of the moit 
4\ fenfible and judicious Enqui- 
RCT EERE ers into Philofophy, but bare- 
ty to prefume to think, that Energy is not one 
of the greateft Perfettions of any Language. 
This is what every one will tell us: But in 
the mean while, if we woud not be too hafty 
in our Judgment, but give ourfelves Leilure to _ 
reflect upon the Reafons, that may make this 
matter doubtful, we may perhaps be indue’d 
to confefs, that there is fome difficulty in the 
Queftion, 

If all that is faid in favour of Perfpicuity be. 
true, if it be founded on Nature and Reaton, 
then cannot Exergy, which is always appafite 

to 
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to Perfpicuity, be any great Commendation ina 
iansiage’ ie two qualities, that deftroy . 
éach other, cannot be pertettions in one and the 
fame Subjest: And yet there is nothing more 
certain, than that Emérgy and Perfpicutty fel- 

dom meet together: _ shih Reire ale Bo 

- Whefi a great deal of Senfe is compris’d in 
one and the fame word, or in a fmall number 
of Words, how fhall we do to comprehend it 
all? It is rather a Set of Enigmas, propos’d 
en purpofe to be explain’d, than a Difcourfe, 
- that was made to be underftood. . ; 

. 1am very fenfible that prélix Difcourfes are 
feldom lik’d, and that fuch as are fhorteft, are 
naturally moft agreeable: * Naturaliter com- 
pendium Sermonis © gratum © neceffarium, eft, 
bate fermo laciniofus, & onerofus & vanus eff, 
ays Tertullian, who was one of the greateft ad- 
mirers of Brevity, that ever wrote; but if this 
Brevity eccafion fo much Obfeurity, as it did in 
this Author (who fhou’d have a_ particular 
Grammar and Dittionary to underftand him 
wherein is it praife-worthy? Quintilian ind 
commends a Brevity that’s entire, merito laudatur 
brevitas integra, that is to fay, fuch a Brevity, 
as expreffes all that is neceflary to be exprefs’d, 
in order to remove all obfcurity and bé perfeétly 
underftood , nilil meque defit, meque fuperfluat, 
and {uch an one, as in no wife retards a Un- 
derftanding, or makes a Concealment of the 
Senfe, moras rumpens intempeftivas, nibil fubtrabit 
cognitioni. If fuperfluity be a Fault, a Defici- 
‘ency is no lefs, nay much more fo, fince it di- 

retlly 
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rettly oppofes, what is the chief end of imparf- 
ing our Thoughts, which is to be underftood. 

. Now | would gladly know of thefe Gentle- 
men the Criticks, where thefe Languages are 
to be met with, that admit of this commend. 
able Brevity ; andin what Inftances a Man may 
exprefs himfelf as clearly, in a few words, as 
in many. *Tis a Maxim in all Languages, that 
the * Affettation of too great‘a brevity necef- 
farily betrays us into obicwity, and when a 
Man {peaks obfcurely, ’tis almoft the jame 
thing as it he ipake unintelligibly, fince no one 
can be affir'd of. the Sente of ant obfcure 
Speech, .and a Speech that is un‘ntelligible, is, 
in Quintilian’s Opinion, vaftly trifling and un- 
profitable. - Otiofum Sermonem dixctim, quem 
‘Auditor fuo Ingenio von intellexerit,  — 
_ And if there be no great Pleafire to hear a 
Man {peak, .whofe Difcourfe we cannot com- 
prehend, there is, in my. Opiziion, much lefs to 
read a Book of this Charatter, where an af 
fetted Brevity cafts an ob{curity on all fides. If 
others love not to read mitch ; if they account 
a great Book a great Evil, 1, for my part, love 
" Iefs to Study, and ta.Scudy without any certain 
and real profit:. And am of Opistion, that 
there is more Satisfaétioa in reading a large 
Book, which is eafy and jntelligible, ‘than one 
of a finaller fize, whofe We-ds and Phrafes are 
like fo many Cyphers and Blecog phir: For 
let us but compare the work of eafy reading 
with that of intenfe fiudying, and meafure the 
i , time 


© Brevis effe labore Obfcurni fio. Hot. 
4 Quin. Lib, 8. cs 3, 
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time that is experidéd in both, and then we 
fhall {oon fee which has ‘coft ‘ts moft, ‘and 
tliciice perceive, What fmill Reafon we Have to 
commend a Brevity, tliat ‘muft ‘oft {6 much 
painful and tinfuiccefsful Snidy, ahd that @ 
greater compafs ‘of Words Kad ‘been more EBli- 
gible, to make the ‘matter indéfe obviviis ‘to our 
héenfion. me t 
“ah may well ‘becothe fiideed 'the “#rédt Ruler 
of the Uhiverle to ‘fly a great ‘deal jn'a few 
Words, as he has dofie in the Holy Seripeurés 
It {yits his Grandure, to diftribuee‘the Freafiires 
of his Wifdom ii what mantier, and'uctording 
to what medfure, he pleafeth’, ‘nor fitéu’d Man 
‘be afham’d to make the‘Language vf his ‘So- 
verelgn Lord his ‘Stiidy: Thrice Happy ‘he, 
who, with all his'Labodr, éan difcover “any of 
thofe Tinths, that are therein ‘contained, “asid 
‘whofe ‘Knowledge and’Pradtice are bis uemdh 
Happinefs! Buc what Superiority hhs ‘anbther 
‘Man'over me, fo as ‘to defefve, thar I ‘fhoird 
‘yack and torment my Yelf, ‘merely to Hnd-er 
his meaning? 

_ Truth is a comrhon Good that ‘belongs alike 
to all Mankind ; and when it-pleafés God, ‘who 
is the Fountain thereof, to make it‘Knéwn unto 

‘any; “ts for no other purpofe, but that he 
thou’d diftribute it to others, ‘as gratuitoufly ‘as 
' ‘poffible; i.e. very clearly, and very intelligibly 5 
tor to retail Truth in fitch a manher, ‘as to 
“take it unattainable, ' without: eréat' Labbur and 
Trouble, is:to Sell it muich dearer’ than Silver. 
Tis a precept of the Wife Man’s, that we * 
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fhou'd. bay Truth and fell it wot, And the Sen 
"<a chat Precept is, that we fhou’d {pare acither - 
Money ner Pains to come at the Knowledge of 
.Taath, but that, when we are fo happy as ¢o 
have attained it, we fhou’d then communicate 
at with all che freedom and facility imaginable. 
God reveal’d his Myfteries, ‘as ic pleas’d his 
Almighty Will, and dirctted the Toagues and 
Pens of his Prophets and Apeftles ina matiner, 
hé judg’d moft proper for the Execution of his 
selene He mingled Light and Shadows, 
ightaels and Obfourity,. in their Language 4 
But thé Fathers wrote ua another way, when 
they had found out the Senfe of the scriprures 
by laborious Medication, they diftcibuted to 04 
oes, that were not fo. converfant in them, 
Such Truths,.as they difcover’d thereia, with 
Bll inaiginable eafe and plainriels, to make them 
more intelligible. They purchas’d Truth at a 
great Price; but dftetwards freely beftow’d it + 
But uni the Lasiguages and Books that have a - 
Name for Ewergy,, Men ack a quite contrary 
part; they fell Truth dearer than ie coft them, 
by everfpreading it .with fuch Difficulties, as this 
Energy occéGons: Commentanes upon Coma 
thengaries are cdmpil’d to find eut the trie 
meaning of fuch Authors, and fomerimes: all of 
them will not fuffice to give che Reader full 
fatisfattion. : ats 
Ba mig Be Scmpees to iy the ss inte 
Man mi to fay’ | Energy, 
ig uot only @ Canfe of great Obscurity, byt an 
Argusrent likewife of great Poverty aid Bats 
rennels in ally Language. ‘The Language cer 
“tainly, that has Mames for -all Thiegs, Verbs 
fir all. Motions, aad Expetions: for sil ideas, 
; 2 F 
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is therefore incomparably more perfec, becaufe 
it is more clear, having’ no: neceffity to ufe 
‘Words and Phrafes in/ different’ Sentes, and 
being fo far free from -Equivocation and Am- 
biguicy. at ; fg 

It is nos poffible indeed that ary Tongue 
fhou’d have as many Locutions or Forms of 
Diétion init, as-Men may-caficeive Ideas of 
Things, becaule their Thoughts are. boundlefs ; 
but it is neverthelels certain, that the more Co- 
pious a Toxgue is, the more valuable it muft be, 
becaufe’ where-there is no need to exprefs fo many 
different thirigs by one arid the fame Word or 
Phrafe, there is lefs liability to Equivocation, 
and a nearer appreach to what is the fovereign 
perfection of Tongues. “bis acknowledged in- 
deed that a Language fo extenfive wou’d be 
very difficult ta learn, but. then the certainty of 
our Knowledge: woud abundantly recompence 
out Trouble. = ac 
: We may then, lL believe, be permitted to 
doubt, whether the Energy, we are {peaking of, 
deferves all the Commendation, that Men com: 
monly imagine; for my own. part, I muft own, 
I have nog that’ penetrating Genius, nor am I 
able to undergo:the Labour of fearching ¢o the 
bottom of this -abétrute Quality:; I love a Lan- 
guage- that-is more eafy and .familiar,! for fince 
Tongues are compos’d of Signs, the more cer- 
tain:and precife thefe Signs are, the more valu- 
able, ih my‘ Opinion, -muft fuch Tongues be. 
1 Suppofing::it’ were true then, thaea French 
Maiti, ‘for Inftarice, : cou’d not-exprefS in lef 
than four words, what 2 ‘Grek br Roman -wow'd 
fay. itr twep';:¥eo.thou’d wot Lefteem the French 
Manvlefs, way;- perhaps, : b thou’d -efteem: him 
of oe Sng more, 
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more, fince I fhou’d thereby be better affurd of 
the Truth of what he is teaching me, nor 
know I, in fhort, any. eftimation due to any 
myfterious Expreffion, except it be thofe of the 
‘Prophets of the trme God. nelToS 

But when it is pretended that ‘in: Frengd we 
muit ufe more words to render the’ Senfe of a 
Latin Author, wé ufually take into -our accoung 
the. Articles, Pronouns, and auxihdry Verbs, 
which 3 a wrong way of reckoning. ‘ The Pro- 
‘noun and Verb that govems it, are in ete& 
but one Word, the Article and Noun, the 
auxilary and principal Verb are the fame. 
Nouns:and Verbs are the only Effential Parts 
of Speech ; all the reft do but contribute to the 
Elegance and Cadence of it, and fhou’d not 
come in to the Number.; fo that accerding to 
this Computation the inequality will ceafe. 

But {uppofe the Cafe, that every word: were 
reckon’d, and that Four in French wert to ex+ 
prefs One in Latim; yet is the advarfitage of 
this multiplicity fo great; both to+emove all 
‘Ambiguity..and Equivocation, and to compact 
our Difcourfe, and make -it tluent and harmo- 
nious ; that I dare venture to fay, the eff2tts of 
the multiplicity in the French are infinitely p.e- 
ferable to anything that can enine -from this 
paucity of Words uy Lstiii. ear 

But to {peak: of things as they are in fact, i€ 
Energy be fuch.-a Perfeftion in a Tongue, all 
living Tongues arg fuceptible of it. Cuftom 
affixes many Figurative and Adventitious meari- 
ings to Words and Phrafes, which are quite loft 
when the Tongues go dut o: ule, becaufe Books 
cannot pre‘erve them all, and thofe that en- 
deayour to regain them, labour, as it were, to 

1 3 raAug 
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raife the Tongue it felf, and. reftore it to Life 
again, which is a vain attempt; for how can 
thofe loft Meanings be recover’d which wert 
only preferv’d by ufe or living Tradition? Cri: 
ticks have no Secret to effett this Miracle, and 
their Gloffaries, in many things, are but pure 
Conjeftures. _ ene . 
~The beft ae dient, in this Cafe, wou'd 
have been fuch Digtonaries, as we have m ow 
Tongue, which wou'd have preferv’d the: true 
force and fignification of Wards in fome mea- 
fure ; I fay, in fome meafure, becaufe, when all’s 
done and faid, ufeis the bef{ Mafter of 
ae kA vain cd geal felves with the 
es of learning them perfetly any other way: 
But flow this ufe being nq more sade | = 
ages, becaufe they are dead, and have coas’d to 
be employ’d in the Commerce of Life, it -muft 
be impoffible to find out their true Exergy, or 
re-eftablifh them in their former Perfettion, 
- From what has been faid, it feems to be 
plain, that Tongues have always: more Energy, 
while they are living, than when dead; which 
may likewife include the Reafon, why dead 
Tongues are eafier to be learn’d, than-lving 
decaule, fince the Time. they were dead, they 
have loft a crane a x ‘of what they were 
before, viz. a great ‘deal of their Emergy, and 
of the extent and depth of their fignification. : 
. "Tis in this Senfe, that the late. Mr. Afenage 
had fome Reafon to fay, that it was-more difh- 
cult to know living Languages perfeflly, thar 
the Dead. and that tho’ ne had. been ftudying 
the French Tongue Fifty Years, he was not as 
yet become Mafter of it; he might, no. wre 
of all 
wag 


-have made himfelt Mafter, in that time, 


che 8 
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$ "din Roman Authors, becaufe their’ 

pa vale 3 is imitted: But’ living Langiages are, 

‘a = = without Bounds, becaufe they ‘de- 

Ue.8 and Ufe, Rise Day, makes 

Re eR tions or Akeeiots in thei, 

sd thereby deftrays all certainty of know- 

e. 

And if I €$ are fo, hard to un- 
derfand, “Bee Bed 

kpoy Laty peer 


what they were. ~ There ae be : | 
tt ; mae Terms and Mets of Bx me 
jon, which are not to ie found in any ace? 7 
nar can berender’d without Circumlocutiotis; ‘ani 
1f the Z Enetgy ot T; ongues conte in a great mea- 
fire, ipthefe, there ig no redfon a ie 
it tp gne : me than another. ime may 
come, on this prefumption, de Time may 
when Men may ity Ps fame fine Thing 8 
af Fhe Tk Png we How. {peak, that Criticks do 
ot Vie and Greek, and wy in our 
Writings the {ame inimitable eauties, and 
diesioaa dice! Pine: Force 5 i¢ they will 
but abate us ‘the Brevity and Laconifin of fome 
ancient Authors, becaule we cannot relifh fuch 
urroguilar Compolitions, fuch lame and curtail’d 
Sentences, as are to be met with in Authors 
remarkable for this property, fuch as Thucidides 
and Tacitus. Qur Genius is abhorrent to this 
gee of Wee. which is more blamable 
for its ob{curity, than praile worthy for its force; 
‘and | if chet le te Wii ‘ rave gain’d a Reputation, 
it has been for fomething elfe, more than their 


manne for. their g god Senfe and not their 
: we . Stile, 
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Stile, which no competent Judge ever yet com- 
mended. ee 


Peeve t Veter errrstrrrrenerrersrrrretr yey 
CHAP. XVII. - 
Of Number and Harmovy. 


MAVING already fhewn that all 
the above-inenition’d Perfections of 
Language are equally common to 
one Tongue, as well as another; 
*twill be no hard matter to do the 
‘{ame with relation to Number. Number in 
Language is nothing elie but its Harmony and 
Cadence, viz.. when its Pronunciation gives a 
fenfible Pleafure to the Ear, to the Imagination, 
and even, to the Underftanding it felf;, for nei- 
ther the Senfe nor Imagination are touch’d with 
Pleafure, but what the Mind partakes in, nay 
there is a kind of Number, that the Mind alon 

gan properiy judge of. 

This Harmony is call’ Number, becaufe the 
Froportions ffom whence it refults, are’ mea- 
furd by Numbers. But this holds goad in 
Mufick only, for th¢ Harmony of Language de- 
pends more upon the Senfe of Hearing, than 
any Rational Judgment; ’tis enough, however, -- 
that it is the Effet of certain Proportions, to 
make it be call’ by that Name, for, Omnis 
Harmonia  Concentus Numeris conftant. 

The greateft Difficulty that occurs in this 
Queftion of Number, is to know how Gramma- 
rians and Rhetoricians can difpute about it, 
and upon what ground they can maintain, that 

| ee  fome 
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fome Languages, in this regard, have a pre> 
eine fines "Xs certain, aeers judge Bt tbe 
Harmony of Torgues, and give any one a due 
Preference, we muft not only ‘have an equal 
Knowledge in the ‘Harmony of the Tongues we 
are comparing; but a juft: Notion likewife of 
what is Effentsal'and Original Number, which is 
to be ovr Rule in: the Compacifon, and the 
Standard: whereby we may ‘judge of their re- 


¢ 


fpettive Perfettions; for that ‘which comes — 


neareft to this Original Number mult, without 
all difpute, be the moft perfett. iit 
Now this is what we are at a lo‘s for, we 


have not a diftiné&t‘Notion of Original Number, 


and: cannot confeqiiently, upon any Principles 
of Reafon, make a juft Diitinétion of the Har- 
mony of Tongues, and if we fay that the Ear 


is the proper judge’ in this Cafe, the Ear we 


know cannot: help being prejudic’d in Favour of 
one particular Tongue, and will nececfarily in- 
cline to what is natural to it, as being beft ac- 


quainted with its Pronunciation, and accuitom’d 


to it, from its Infancy, and if the Bar is fure 
to be thus perverted, What Juftice can we ex- 
pect from its determination, and how frivolous 
muft the.Difputes of Grammarians be upon this 
head, when the Decifions therein are fo un- 
certain ? id a : 
_  -Infhort the Harmony of a Tongue depends moft 
certainly upon its Pronunciation, and therefore, 
know it perfectly, both the Mouth and the Ear 
fhou’d be attemper’d to it: For he, that pro- 
nounces a Language not right, fpoils its Harmony, 
and he, that is not accuftom’d to its right Pro- 
Runciation, cannot relihh it. This is what St. Aujtin 
remarks, when he writes to his Friends Uy 
his 
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Malis, wherein. he prope: ly Keats 
ok Pomaianns he Sys, that ’ oe 


peeg merulas ron, ut gis Bs Sena, 
fenfurnque ferignt, genera Nuwuer Meaeime 
quia ction in quibuidam dimen/a "pacronie maf 
few ses omenine fears meget, mie <fude- 
terem Pronuncigat suforme 

Teme ‘will chew us the Heats of this 

pranpynes our i 

i Bae ftagtle ats i ey ys, 
thofe that (peak i¢ tag flowly, re Our Pahence 5 
becaufe the qne dees nat fll the Bar, and the 
other makes it langnith, This ig ag Obferya: 
tion that Cicero himfalf takes Pe pe Tt Nig 
eneros aures ipfe metinutur, HR AM mom complegs 
plese quad fe 1POMECTIS, wd yee Hor gg 
one of the fineft pieces of by Men 


of fame Copntigs, that tae a cont 
ciation, to for they'll foon Le ane 
all the graces of its Nuwwer and Cadence. 

“ Jf then it be certain, that Prepunciation ig 
the thing that makes Number, ix is iene 
certain, that we cannot know the ee Bemba at 

Tonge, 


awe 


* Zpif. 13. sa Manin 
f De Orat, Parf. 1. 
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Tongue, whofe Pronunciatign wre are not per- 
fettly acquainted with ; and conifequently, have 
lefs reafon to pretend to underftand the Number 
of a Tongue, whofe Pronunciation w¢ are abfo- — 
lute Strangers to. Now that we are intirely ig- 
forant ot the Latin and Greek Pronunciation 
(which is the point im queftion) needs ne other 
Preof, than the rd sp Contefts, that have 
been among learned Men concerning this matter. 
Time after Time have Treatifes been publith’d 
about the true Pronuriciation of Languages, 
but never one appear’d yet, that did not meet 
with fome to contradi€ it.: 

' The Truth is, every Nation adjufts thefe 
Tongues to its own Dialef&t and Pronunciation, 
we pronounce them after the French manner, 
the Germans after theirs, and the Polanders atter 
theirs, and fo of other Nations; which is the 
true Reafon, that thefe different Nations do not 
underftand one another, even when they {peak 
Latin’: and has occafion’d feveral divertin 
Stories, befides that of Scaltiet, who defir’d a 
Scotch Gentleman, that was king ‘to him in 
Latin, to be pleas’d to excufe him for not un- 
derftanding him, becaufe he had never learnt 
Scotch, é 

But we have a ftronger proof that neither 
our Tongue nor Ear are made for the true Pro- 
nunciation of Latin, and that is, our pronoun- 
cing their Verfe quite otherwife than we fhou’d. 
There are fome Verfes that we make longer by 
two or three Syllables, than we fhou’d accord- 
ing to the Number of Illufions, that occurs in 
them, and yet our Bar is fo far from bei 
fhoek’d at this, that on the contrary, it ear 
SE ee te eee en ee ba Na at certainly, 
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‘certainly be fo, if we were to prongynce them 
. pecording to their true Meafure. Thusin 2+ 


ee: : : ‘t 
Multa quoque & belo paffus. 


We pronounce the que as ftrong, as any.o- 
ther Syllable, and yet, according to the right 
Pronunciation, its Sound fhou’d. be hardly per- 
 ceiv’d. St.‘ Auftin obferves in feveral places, 
that the Ajricans had no Notion of long and 
foort Syllables. 1 have already mention’d a Paf- 
fage, wherein he tells us, that they cou’d not 
diftinguith the Pronunciation of the Word Os, 
fignifying a Bone, from the fame Word, when 
it fignify’"d a Afouth; and yet he affures us, 
that the Romans had a different way of pro- 
nouncing it according to its different accepta- 
tion; i, e. they prnsonngs it either Jong or fhort 
according as it fignify’d a Bone, or 4 Mouth, o- 
therwife his Remark wou’d be of no avail :. And 
we perhaps are as little able as the Africans, 
either to exprefs or diftinguith the difference of 
fuch Pronunciation. . 

The fame Remark he makes in his Books aboxt 
@Yufick, where he tells us, that the true Pro- 
munciation of Ltin is loft, and that few now 
a-days (meaning of the time wherein he wrote) 
bee able to difcern the falfe Cadence of this 

erfe. Sink 


Arma virumque cado, Troj@ qui prinnus ab oris. 


I can hardly belieye that any one, at this 
Day, can pretend to perceive this Fault, other- 
wife than by Reafon, and by what he hath 
fearn’d of the quantity of Syllables, which is 

j our 
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our only fure Knowledge of the Latin Pronun- 
ciation. 

All this is enough to fatisfy us, how ime 
perfect our Knowledge is of the manner of pro- 
nouncing that Tongue ; a truth, which the Gen- 
tlemen of the Academy, in their Learned and 
Judicious Preface to their Hiftory, have made 
no difficulty to acknowledge ; for dead Tongues 
fay they, inftead of theer true and natural Pro- 
nunciation, which is entirely loft, bave but an Ar- 
bitrary one; and therefore I wou’d have told 
that Perfon, who made it his with to have heard 
Cicero Harangue, that he fhou’d, at the fame 
time, have wifh’d to have been born a Roman, 
and in the fame Age, when Cicero liv’d; other- 
wife, he woud not have had all the Pleafure — 
he imagin’d in hearing that great Orator: In, 
many Places he wou'’d have been fhock’d at 
his Pronunciation, and perhaps in feveral Words 
not underftood him. | 
- What I have obferv’d concerning the Pro- 
nunciation of Latin, may equally be apply’d to 
the Greek Tongue. The late Mr. Menage is of 
Opinion, that we ought to pronounce it, as 
they do at prefent in Greece, and calls it mere . 
madnefs to pretend to pronounce it, as they did 
Two Thoufand-Years ago. If there is any 
Reafon for this Opinion; it muft arife from 
hence, that we have fome certainty in ‘what’ 
manner: the Grectans pronounce at’ prefent, but, 
can have none at all how they did ic fo tong 
ago ; And if; we have no knowledge of this, 
ancient Pronunciation, how come we to boalt 
fo much of its Cadence and Harmony? © sta- 
liger'in one of his Books tells us, that all the 
World admires the Greek Fambick Verte, pu 
ap oe" Siam, me - Tew 


few or node underitand it, ad is ic not egre- 
gious Folly then, to admire fo highly what we 
do not un ? . | , 

To be fort, the Café naturally flands thos, we 
, Climates, 


' former, cannot fail.of touthing the Ear mose 
agreeably, whereas fuch, as make ufe of the 
latter, muft of couse wound aad fatigue it; 
and, corifequ the former meft have the 
pre‘erexice in point of Number. To this 
add, that fuch Tongues as contain the gr 
number of Words compounded of Vowels ons 
ave 
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have full the advantage in point of Harmony 
becaufe all Sound lies im the Vowels, ae 
Now, tho’ we of this ‘Nation shoud agree 
itt chefe Obfervations, bécaife they make for 
the. of oii Tougues yet I very much 
doubt whether ‘Men of all other Nations will 
do the fame. Rules of common ufe and ge- 
feral approbation fhou’d ‘be laid down, other- 
wife there’s no coricluding upon any certaingy. 
The-Nations, that {peak Languages fo -full of 
Gonfonants, “will never agree to thefe Principles: 
They will pretend, that the harfheft Lettezs, 
articulating the Voice ftronger, and making .a 
greater eiteft upon the Organ, make a greater 
hikewife upon the Mind and Imagination; and 
that the Number of their Tongue confequently is 
more -powerful and flrong: They will allec 
too that Words, which have few or no Confo-. 
nants in them, -are not fufficiently diftin@ from 
the Crys of Beafts, to form a Language -for 
Men’: And if there is. colour for fuch Alle- 
gations, it will then follow, that every one-will 
-yeafon about thefe matters according to: his-par- 
ficular Temper, and the make of his Organss 
j.e. according to his prejudice. Thofe that 
‘have Organs eafy to be mov’d will -defire to. be 
touch’d but lightly, whereas-tho‘e that have 
firong and heavy Organs, will like the Language 
that occafioris a-ftrouger Senfation 
It is-certain then, that, accordiag to the ftate 

of Nature Things cannot be -otherwiie. The 
Organs of the Speech are always ‘proportion’d 
to thofe of the Hearing, and the Atticulation 
‘of the Voice adjufts ic felf to:the Senfation of 
the Ear: - And for this Reaion it is, that every 
Nation is «prejudie'd “in -Faveur or its own 

a _ Tongue, 
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Fongue, and accounts it more beautiful arid 
harmonious than any other; infomuch, that a 
Man, who natuzally fpeaks Slavonick, cannot 
but believe that his Language Chow harth fo- 
evet' it may be with Confonants) has a Number 
as moving and agreeable in it, as any other 


' Tongue of the higheft Repute and Eftimation. 


- The Advocates for Latin; ‘tis true, woud 
fein perfuade’ us, that they are more affected 
with the Arbitrary Cadence they give it, than 


with that of their own Tongue. They think it 


beautiful even’ in this ftrange Pronunciation, 
and how much more {6 woud it be in its 
‘Natural? Whether I argue well or no'l cannot 
tell, but for my part, 1 think, I may affirm the 
very contrary ; that our own ‘Tongue is {6 very 
beautiful, that I am pleas’d to hear others pro- 
nounc’d after it; and, fince the Gentlemen, 
that make this Remark, pronounce Latin in the 
manner they do their Natural Tongue, "tis plain 
that their Natural Pronunciation is the thing 
that pleafes them. 

_In Schools and Colleges indeed we are tanghn 
to pronounce Latin with a great Emphatis and 
Majeity, to raife it, by this pompous manner, 
above the Level of our Native Tongue: But 
if the matter lay in fwelling the Mouth, and 
ftraining the Lungs, we might give as big a 
Sound to our own Tongue, and that with better 
Reaion, -becaufe we know for certain the rue 
manner of pronouncing it. 

Were it my Bufinefs to compare Tongues to- 
gether in point of harmony, 1 might produce 
tome very good Reafons to thew the excellency 
of the French in this refpett. That the French 


‘1s natuzally Numerous, appears from its fimple 
é q and 
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and eafy Compofition, in which it furpaffes the 
Latin, where the Words muit be t:nipoled 
and the order of Conftruétion revers’d, to give 
it a tolerable Cadence. This one Confideration. 
is enough to decide the matter in favour of 
French, {ince natural Beauties are always more 
eftimable than any other. 

If then it be true, that we cannos per eétly 
tafte the Number of any Tongue, but what is 
natural to us, becaufe our Organs were made for 
the Pronunciation of that alone, thele fore of 
Difputes are pure Amufements; and, to fpeak 
according to the plain Notions of Reafon, one . 
Tongue can no more excel another in Niwnber, 
than in any other Quality. 

Now there are two forts of Numbers, that 
may be diftingwifh’d in every Language, one, 
- that is purely Natural, and fuch as arifes from 
fimple Pronunciation ; the other. Artificial, and 
occafion’d by a proper Difpofition of Words, ' 
and Compofition ot Periods; neither is there 
any Tongue, wherein thefe two foits of Numbers 
are not to be found: For fince all Tongues are 
equally the work of Nature, and form’d by the 
natural Ufe of our Organs, they muft all ac- 
ceffarily have this natural Number, becaufe it is 
impoffible to forsn a Difcourfe, without carrying 
the Vote to fich a proportion, and certain 
meafures of Eleyation and Depreffion, w1crcin 
this Natural Number confifts. “Tis impodffible, 
I fay, for a Man to fpeak otherwie: He mit 
of neceffity force out and draw in the Air in 
this proportion, and therefore, in refped of 
Natural Number, all Tongues ase equal * Jd nw 

K nmrofum 
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merofum eft in omnibus ptt atque voctbus 
quod habet quafdam Impreffiones, © quod metirt 
poffumus Intervallis Equalibus. 

’Tis this Number that not only prefcribes the 
length of Words, and hinders their exceeding 
fuch a quantity of Syllables (as Eight for in- 
ftance ; finghe I believe exceed that, and but 
very few come up to it, becaufe many Words 
of fuch a length plac’d together wou'd break 
the meafures ef the elevation and depreffion of | 
the Voice, and confequently the Refpiration) 
this natural Number, 1 fay, not only regulates 
the length of Words, but the extent of our 
Phrafes and Periods likewife. It requires us to 
comprife a Thought in a certain Quantity of 
Words and Phrafes,: that the Lungs may be 
able to pronounce it without Fatigue, and our 
Mind comprehend it without Trouble: And 
this is what all Men do naturally. 

Artificial Number confifts‘in a ftudy’d A- 
rangement of Words and Phrafes, in order to 
compofe fuch Periods, as, by the Cadence of 
Pronunciation may be more eafy and agreeable 
to the Ear. For’tis certain, that the more Har- 
monious any Difcourfe is, the more eafy it is to 

ronounce, and the more agreeable to hear. A 
an cannot fpenk with Eafe, but he will be 
heard with Pleafure, and whoever undertakes 
to compofe (be it in what Tongue foever) fhou’d 

always confult this Number. Even our own 
Tongue (tho’ very plain and natural in its Con- — 
ftruction) is neverthelefs fufceptible of this ; 
and we may perceive a great deal of difference 
between the Compofitions of Learned Men 
and others, in this particular: For: tho’ “4 
are.not allow’d to confufe or reverfe the Con- 
- fruition 


me ee . 


te 
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Rruftion of our Language, as the Romans did 
theirs; yet there is itill a great Art requird in 
the Difpofition of our Words, the Connec- 
tion of our Phrafes, andthe Turn of our Pe- 
Miods. | 

I might mention another fort of Number, 
that arifes from a perfecét, agreement between the 
Stile we write, and the Subject we write upon ; 
a Number, as 1 faid, that the Mind alone is ca- 
pable to judge of, tho’ every is Tongue fufceptible 
of it; becaufe there is no Language whereisi 
we cannot fpeak of little Things in a /mple 
Stile, of moderate in a moderate, and of great 
and mighty matters in a pompous and fublime; 
wherein,. in fhort;-- we cannot compofe,-on all 
the forts of Subjects, according to the Rules of 
the moft perfe&t Eloquence. . 

Experience has long fince taught us, that 
there is no Subjett, that does not agree with 
the French Tongue, even to the great Myfteries 
of Religion; no Science, that may not be taught 
therein, whether it be Law, Phyfick, or Divini- 
ty; tho’ it were better to teach thee things in 
Latin, both to keep up a Commerce of Sciences 
among Learned Men of different Nations, and 
to oblige Students to draw them from their 
proper Fountain. 

_ We may then, at laft, venture to fay, that 
there is no Tongue, wherein may not be found 
Eloquence enough to make a Cicero or Demo/- 
thenes. Let us but have Genius’s anfwerable to 
thefe two great Orators, and we may carry any 
Tongue to as great a perfection as they did Latin 
and Greek, becaufe in any Tongue may be re 
that Order, Conneftion, and Number, 

K2 — make 
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make up the Beauty of a Language. * Fe- 
liciffmmus Sermo si ott & relkus ordo, & apta 
4, © cunijs mumerus opportune cadens ton- 
tingit. 

But to conclude this Queftion to every one’s 
fatisfattion ; tho’ fome Langmages, by virtue of 
their Cadence, may better agree with fome fore 
of Subjets, they will not be found fo con- 
venient for others; one has it in Strength, 
another in Harmony and Sweetnefs; each has 
enough to acquit it felf with, and none any 
right to a Superiority. 


* Quint. Lib, 9, Chap. 4 
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‘CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Sublimity or Loftinefs. 


eae O BLIMITY or Loftine/s is one 
Mem) of the principal Eifetts of the 
ay Exergy and Number of a Lan- 
ial guage, {0 that to have provd 
Ree that all Languages have their 
. Number and Energy, is enough 
one would think, to shew that they have alf 
Kkewife their Sublime, and that there is nothing 
in Eloquence {0 magnificent, that may not be 
attain’d in one Tongue as well as another. Or 
if it be true that the Noblenefs of Thought is 
ghe true Caufe of the Sublimity of Stile, may not 
Men of all Languages have equally great Choughss 
and Conceptions ¢ / 

But becaute this Sublime is of {0 great Efti- 
mation in Eloquence, that fome of the moit fa- 
mous Rhetoricians of Antiquity have thought ig 
worth while to make entire Treatiles about it, 
it may not undeferve a Chapter by itfelf, One 
of thefe Treatifes that has e.cap’d the Injuries of 
Time is that of Longinus, tho’ it be fomewhat. 
defettive. This excellent Piece has been given 
ys in French by an * Author every way capable 
£5 compofe the Original, and one may fay that 
‘his Tranflation and Refie@ions are enough to 
convince us thatthe Sublime bdavgs no more to 
the Genius of particular Tongues than particular 


Men. 
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1 have feveral times read over this Work; and 
how excellent foever it may be, it does not in 
my Opinion give us any precife Ideas wherein 
this Sublime confifts. He tells us indeed in the 
firft Place what are its Chet then what are 
its Caufes, and comes at laft to give us Examples 
of the true and falfe Sublime, but in all this it 
does not appear to me that he determines where- 
in it confifts. 

For to fay that the Sublime is that which con- 
fritutes the Excellence and Sovereign PerfeGion of 
Difcourfe ---that which ravifhes -—- tbat which tran- 
fports, and produces in us @ certain Admiration 
mix’d with Wonder and Surprife —- that which ele- 
wates the Soul, and makes it conceive a greater Opi- 
nion of stfelf: All thefe Expreffions give us a 
full Conception of the wonderful Effeds of it, 
but they leave us ftill te feek what-is the Caujé 
of thefe Effeds. They give us to underftand, 
that when we feel ourlelves ravifh’d and tran- 
. fported with fome-mafterly Stroaks in a Dife 

courfe, there muft be fomething Marvellous in 
it, but this is not fhewing us what the Nature 
of that Marvellous thing is ; fo that in what 
Longinus has faid, he has not fufficiently in- 
ftrutted our Reafon, and yet “tis by the Light of 
es. that we are to become Learned and 

e: ; 

But who dare undertake to fupply what is 
wanting in a Work of'fo great a Reputation? 
*Till fome abler Hand than: mine fhall do it, I 
‘hope 1 may be allow’d to propafe my Conje- 
&ures, only fo far as they may be neceffary for 
the Execution of my Defign. Be 
* What we call the Sublime then I take to be 
nothing el{e, but a lively and perteét imitation 
Sei snaie 0 ek et: ‘ ; gither, 
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either of Nature, or of what furpaffes it. The. 
Imitation of Nature is the Sublime of Orators, 
the Imitation of what is above Nature the Sub- 
lime of Poets; and I fhall hereafter have Occa- 
fion to fhew, why Poetry requires fomething 
Divine and Supernatural in it. 

As nothing is more grand and admirable than 
Nature, that which imitates it pertettly, and 
prefents us with lively and refemblant Images, 
will always appear truly Greatand Sublime: And 
as Nature is not uniform in her Operations, 
does not always proceed in the fame Method, 
but has fometimes her Prodigies and Miracles ; 
a lively Expreffion of thefe Prodigies is that, 
wherein the Sublime and Marvellous principally 
appears. 

Herein, as I conceive, does the Sublime confift, 
which produces all the wonderful Effeéts thar 
Longinus {peaks of, and this Idea, in my Opinion, 
agrees exattly with all the Precepts that he hath 
laid down to attain it. Nay, this Idea is con- ' 
fonant to his own Thoughts of the Matter: For 
when he fays that in the Works of Art we con- 
fider the Labour and finifhing, but in thofe of 
Nature, the Sublime and Wonderful, he plainly 
means that the Sublime and Wonderful in Dit- 
courfe, is that which:rightly reprefents the Sub- 
lime and Wonderful in Nature, and tho’ he here 
mentions the extraordinary Effet&s of Nature 
only, and feems to infinuate that there can be 
nothing Sublime in the Reprefentation of common 
things, tis neverthelefs certain, that an excelleng 
Pigtuce even of the moft common things, wll 
always touch and ravifh the Soul, for what is 
there in Nature fo vile Pa Caer ve 
when thoroughly examin’d and truly reprefense 

3 4 doce 
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does not produce an Admuration mix’d with 
Aftonifhment and Surprife ? When the Royal 
Prophet fays, bow wonderful ave thy Works, O, Lord, 
in Wifdom hajt thou made them all, he includes 
therein the Wormsof the Earth, the Leavesof the 
Trees, and the Hairs of our Head, as well as 
the Elements, the Heavens, and the Plants. 
God is wonderfull in all things, and the leaft of 
his Works cannot be attentively beheld without 
Aftonishment, nor does the Sublime of things 
ordinary and extraordinary in Nature differ, but 
in the Degree of being mare ar lefs fo. 

Nay even thofe Paffions that have nothing 
great in them, and are rather Indications of a 
Littlenefs and Weaknefs of Spirit, fuch as Af- 
fliftion, Fear, Sadnefs, dc. may be fo well paint- 
ed and fet forth, that the Soul may feel itielf as 
much mov’d and tran‘ported thereby, as by the 
Reprefentation of what we account the greateft 
Things, Nor is there any Reaton to fay, there 
can be nothing Great and. Sublime in a lively De- 
{cription of the Fright and Aftonifhment Men 
will be feiz’d with at the great Solemnity of the 
laft Judgment, and this J verily believe is what 
Longinus intended by thefe Words, that srt is 
never in fo high a point of Perfection, as when it 
refentbles Nature fo ftrongly, tbat it may be taken 
for Nature itfelf. 

. Now if according to this Notian this Sublime 
be able to produce all the Eifetts that Longinus 
aferibes to it, it may likewife be taken from thole 
Caufes that he remarks: And the fir# of thele 
is a certain Elevation of Mind that makes us 
chink happily of Things: Fer in Truth, what 
is it to think happily or things but to conceive 
them juft as they are, ar tg fpeak Subinely of 

em 
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them, but to expreis them juft as we think 


them. 

The Second Caufe is the Pathetick, that is, as 
he explains it, that Enthufian and Natural Vehe- 
mence that moves and affects us, but now no 
Orator that has receiv’d this Vehemence from the 
Author of Nature, ever ufes it well but when he 
{peaks according to juft and Natural Ideas ; when 
he goes beyond thefe he turns obfcure and bom- 
baft, and becomes ridiculous. 

The Third Canfe proceeds from Figures turn’d 
after a certain manner. Now to turn thefe Fi- 
gures well, we muft always make them natural, 
#. ¢. take them from Objetts that have a natural 
Relation to the Subject we are treating of, other- 
wife inftead of fhewing the greatnefs, they will 
only difcover the littlenefs of an Imaginatian. 

_ The Fourth Canfe is Noblenefs ot Expreffion, 
but this comesmuch tothe fame thing with what 
I have faidbefors, viz, that if a Man thinks a 
Thing happily, and expreffes it as he thinks it, 
he cannot but exprefs it Nobly. 

The Fifth and principal Caufe is in the Com- 
pofition and Order of Words, in all their Mag- 
nificence and Glory, which is the fame with 
Number that I have already treatedof But this 
Compofition confifts in following the Order, 
wherein the Thoughts and Ideas we conceive ot 
things are moft naturally painted. So that all 
we can learn from what Longinus has told us 
about Caufes of Sublime tends only to inftru& us 
in this, that to fperk in a great and exalted man- 
ney is to reprefent either Natural or Supernatural 
Things as beautiful, as great and marvellous as they 
Vedi hes ist jp Roos 

Tha 
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The Examples that he produces, confirm the 
fame Thing. There is not indeed any thing 
' great and magnificent in thefe Examples, but as 
they reprefent Nature in fuch lively Charaéers, 
that one would think it were Nature itfelf that 
fpeaks. The Anfwer of Alexander to Parmenio 
has fomething very great in it, becaufe it perfect- 
ly paints the bold and ambitious Nature of that 
' Prince Parmenio, whofe Heart had not conceived 
fo great Defigns as that of Alexander, would’ 
have been content to have marry’d Darius’s 
Daughter, and had part of Afia for her Dower. 
But Alexander, whom the whole World could 
not fatisfy, would not hearken to the Propofal, 
and his Anf{wer to Parmenio could not well have 
more Grandure in it, becaufe it reprefents to us, 
in a very delicateand lively manner, the unboun- 
ded Ambition of that Conqueror, for it is in‘Am- 
bition that the ingnorant and corrupted World 
places all greatnefs of Soul. Jf I were Alexander 
fays Parmenio to him, I would accept of- the Offer 
that Darius makes me, and I too if I were Parmenio, 
fays Alexander. | 

- The Expreffions he quotes from Homer, derive 
their Loftinefs from their reprefenting Nature as 
great asit really is. But the Words of Afofes are: 
the moft ftately and magnificent that can be pro- 
nounc’d by the Mouth of Man, becaufe they 
carry a true and moft fenfible Charafker of God’s 
Omnipotence, by fhewing that his Word was 
enough to make all Things arife out of nothing 
and if Longinus had made all the Refleétiong 
upon this Expreffion of Adofes that it deferv’d, 
ad a Perfon of his Sagacity fhould have done; 
he would not have afcrib’d it to the Invention 
of this great Legiflator 5 he might have perceiv’d 
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that Man could not have invented fuch an Ex- 
preffion of himfelf, and that he muft neceflarily 
be infpir’d by the Divine Wifdom to do it. Since 
if there was requir’d ‘an Infinite Power to give 
Fruitfulnefs to Nothing, and Man having na 
Natural Conception how Nothing could become 
Fruitful, he could not have expreffed it fo wor- 
thily, had not the Being, in whom this Power 
refides, fuggefted it. But this is not a Place to 
Shew at large what Knowledge a thinking Man 
may draw from thefe Word, He fpoke and alk 
Things were made, be faid let there be Light and 
there was Light. . 
Thefe,in my Opinion,are the cleareft andmoft 
precife Ideas of what we call the Sublime, and if 
they are true in Faét, I can fee no Rea‘on why 
2 Aa ongue fhould r.ot be furnifhed with pro- 
per Materials to draw the moit refemblant Pictures 
of every thing that Nature can produce ; o* every 
great and wonderful thing that Men’can fay or 
do; nay of every thing that God has revealed to 
, either as an Objeé& of their Faith, or a 
Rule for their Praitice. Why, for Example, 
might not a Demofthenes or a Cicero Thunder and 
Lighten in our Language as well as they did in 
theirs ?. Why bah not Mofes have {poke in 
French what he did in Hebrew, and with the 
fame Dignity and Majefty : Let Men. labour 
the Point as much they pleafe, they will never 
be able, I believe, to find out any fufficient Rea- 
fons ‘why there should be any Ditference. 
The Admirers of Greek and Latin perhaps 
may itnagine, that fome Tongues are not {o pro- 
per to keep up all this Elevation of Thought, 
becaufe the Nations that fpeak them may not 
hese the Hardinefs perhaps that the Greeks and 
ee att Romans 
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Romans had, to make ufe of fuch bold Figures 
and Expreffions, as fometimes tran{cend the 
Truth. But if thefe Nations are more modeft 
in their Stile, theix Sublime is therefore truer and 
lefS liable to become Bombajt., We, for inftance, 
in this Nation, are not near fo hardy, in our man 
near of Speaking ; but our chafte and modeft 
Eloquence is more regular, and fhould therefore 
leas Men of exquifite Taftes better. For if ic 
E true that our Tongue values itfelf upon its 
Moderation and Chaftity ; ifit does not love to 
make ufe of fuch Expreffions, as pleafe none 
but Men of irregular Imaginations, and fuch as 
are blinded with Self-Conceit, then is it preter- 
able in this Refpe& both to the Greek and Latin. 
In fhort, all thofe that have Tafte good e- 
nough not to take Bombaft and Nonfenfe tor Sub- 
lime, will find, that the French will admit of all 
Sorts of Figures which are contain’d inthe Rules 
of true Eloquence, from whence true Greatnefs 
of Expreffion comes ; for therein we treat of 
fuch Subjetts as requite the Sublime and AZarvel- 
lous with all imaginable Succefs. That which 
conftituted the Eloquence of the Pagans, related 
to Temporal Things only, but Chriftans have 
Subjeéts that has no other Bounds than Eternity, 
and if it has been {aid of the Princes of the Greek 
and Roman Eloquence, that they ftorm’d, they 
bunder’d, they lighten’d, that it was all a confuming 
ire, and @ Torrent that overwbelm’d every Thing ; 
the fame may be faid with more Reafon and 
Truth of fome of our Preachers, who change 
Wolves into Lambs, and Vulture into Doves, and 
do greater Wonders by the Power of the Word, 
: pee what fabulous Pogts have imputed to tha 
ower of their Gads, * . 
CHAP, 
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GHA P. XIX. 


That all Languages are capable of all forts of Com- 
pofition, i Profe or Verfe, with fome Ob-« 


servations upon the Latin and French Verfifi- 
cation. 


Wag Have already fhewn chat every 
fm Language is capable of fuch Qua- 
lities, as make a Difcourfe clear, 
neat, ititelligible, ftrong, and B- 
nergick, or give it a Noblenefs 
and Elevation extraordinary; and 
may thence conclude that they may alk be em- 
ploy’d in any kind of oe whether 
fimple, mean, ox fublime, in Profe, or in Verfe. 
This is what Mr. Charpentier has already fhewn 
in regard to the French Tongue, in his Treatife 
about the Excellency sabe and the moft folid 
Reafons that he there alledges, are equally ap- 
_ plicable to all Tongues in general, as 1s likewife 
all that Mr. le i antar faid, concerning 
the advantages of the French Tongue above the 
Latin, when the Difpute comes to be betwen. 
yongue and Tongue, and not between Maa and 


n. 

This Defign has in fome meafure been exe 
cuted by Mr. Perrault, in his Parallels between 
the Moderns and Ancients; wherein he thews, 
that the Moderns, or rather the French, (tor ’tis 
from them that he draws his Comparifons) do 
equalife the Grecks and Latins in all Arts and 
Sciences ; that our Philofophers, our Poets, our 
Orators, our Hiftorians, are not inferior to the 
moft famous among the Ancients; and see 
aeiies bestl: oingeh fenton | Uaaied a Trnela ee 
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fame time he proves, that the French Tongue 
can fupply eet, every material, _that the 
Beauty, the Force, and Sublimity of either Elo- 
quence or Poefy, can require. soe 

1 fhall not therefore ftay to fpeak to what o- 
thers more able than my felf have already treat- 
ed of; 1 fhall only crave leave to make fome - 
Obfervations on the Latin Verification, and 
our own, without affiming any Authority, but 
with all fibmiffion referring my felf to. better 
Judgment. mY ee 

Meffieurs Le Laboureur, and Sleufe have dif- 
puted a great deal about the Strutture of the 
French and Latin Verfe, each labouring-to fup+ 
port the Tongue that he efteemeth moit. ; 

Mr. le Laboureur is for the French, and Mr. 
Sleufe for the Latin Verfification, the one likes 
Rhime, and the other the Cadence of long and 
fhort Syllables: But ’tis but iiaking Rhim’d 
Verfes in Latin, and Unrhirn’d méafur’d Verfes, 
or Rhim’d and Meafur’d both in French, and a 
great part of the reafons of their Difpute will 
vanifh, and no preference be found between 
the two Languages on that account. 

But to go to the Bottom of their Difpute, I 
am of Opinion that both thefe Kinds of Verfi- 
fication are faulty, in that they have too much 
apparent Art in their Compofition. For, firtt 
of all this: Art cramps Men of Wit, and runs 
them into fuch Licenfes, as Reafon wou'd never 
excufe, were it not for this reftraint; for what 
reafon can there be for eftablifhing fuch Rules, 
as oblige us to. break the moft effential, and 
confequently the moft inviolable, Rules of 
Speech? And after all, this vifible and affetted, 
Art does but dilguit in the end, being a Repaft 
r Pet 5 f > ma de 
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made up of Ragosts and high favourd Sauces, 
for which réafon, Men of Gravity and good Senfe 
canrtot be brought to fpend as much Time in 
reading of Poetry, as they do Profe. ‘ 

We may therefore blame the Romans for the 
Invention of their long and: fhort Syllables, 
fince they cannot be placed in the Compofition 
of Verfe, without tranfgreffing the Rules of | 
Grammar. Thefe are call’d Poetick Licenfes in- - 
deed, but they have no Countenance from Rea- 
fon; for what Reafon cam there be, for crowd- 
ing a Difcourfe with fuch Words, as no ways 
conduce to its Senfe, and, for this Caufe, can- 
not but give Offence, becaufe they deftroy the 
weatnefs of it. They are like pieces ina Ma- 
chine, which, when of no Service to the Move- 
Ment, cannot but retard it. What | am fpeak- - 
mg of are thole Epithites, which are frequently 
of no other ufe in Verfe, than to lengthen ir 5 
we have Magazines of fuch Words, to furmsth 
us, according to the matter in hand, with Im- 
pliments to fill up the meafure of our Verfe 5 
nor do I know a better Secret to teach us to 
compofe without Judgment, or any thing that 
lefs becoming ferious and fenfible Writers, 
than fuch Pieces as thefe: Upon the whole, 
I know not a more frivolus amuzement than 
this ranging of Words, and obferving of long, 
Short, and middle Syllables, for Aulus Gellius 
talks of middle Syllables, which are thote, 
fuppofe, that Granimarians difpute the Quantity 
of. : 


Nature, whofe fimplicity we cannot too 
much ftudy and admire, loves no fuch Re- 
ftraints as thefe : It wou’d walk free, not jump- 
ing and bounding, like the manag’d Horfe, oy 
mov’ 
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_ mov’d with Springs, like Machisies: It wou'd 

exprefs it felt with eafe and uniformity, with- 
out obferving fo very exaétly the Length of 
Syllables, ever in Verfe, and if Verfe on all 
hands is allow’d to be more meafurd, much 
lefs can fuch Reftraint be becoming in Profe. _ 

Whether the Romans were {crupulous Ob- 
fervers of fuch meafures in their common Dif- 
courfe, I cannot tell, but it feems to me, that 
this attectation did not well comport with Pere 
fons of their Gravity: They might have better 
left thefe little matters to the Grecians, and con- 
tinued within the bounds of their Character, 
applying. themfelves to the Solidity of ‘Things, 
and not the Cadency.of Words. 

The fame Fault that has been found with the 
Romans for their meafure may be found with 
the French for their Rhime; a Childifh Art, that 
at laft wearies the Ear, by perpetually ftriking 
upon it with the fame found; and tho’ we are 
much more ftri& in ow manner of Verfifying, 
yet thefe Rhimes often times make us give our 
Thoughts and Expreffians another Turn, than 
_ what is Natural, and fometimes we may per- 
ceive that the latter Words of the Verfe are 
taken in rather for the Rhime, than the Senfe ; 
fo that thefe Rhimes have the fame elfe& upon 
the Juftice of Compofition, that the *foremen- 
tion’d ied have. . 

1 may be deceiv’d, but in my Opinion, our 
Verfe wou'd have much more goeees ae 
Grandure, and more Majefty in it, if Rhimes 
were laid afide ; and I have a long while thought 
that they are the chief Caufe why Epick Poems 
have not fo well fucceeded in our Tongue : For 
tho’ there is more good Senfe and Juftice in 

‘Sane 
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them, than in what the Greeks and Romans 
wrote, yet this-ontinual Juggle deminithes the 
weight and granidyre of the Subjetts that thefe 
fort of Poems treat of; for ’tis trifling with 
Words, while one fhou’d be wholly employ’d 
about the greamefs or Things. 

It may be faid indeed that I am here impu- 
ting to Poetry, what is propér'y the Fault of 
bad Poets, and that among good Poets, whe- 
ther Latin or French, there are not thefe Words 
to be found, of no other Ufe than to Rhime, 
os fill upthe Meafure or the Verie. Happy are 
thofe Poets, where Reafon governs the Ufe of 
Rhimes and Epithets ! bur 1 cannot tell, whe- 

‘ther the greateft Admiters of Homer, Horace, 
and Virgil, will venture to maintain, that there 
are no Botches in their Ver.es, nor any Word 
that may be taken away without diminishing 
the Strength and Greatnefs of their Thought ; 
and if our French Poets are more chafte, if our 
Poetry cannot bear a Word, that is taken in for 
Rhime-fake only, then it is plain that chere are 
abundance of Words who‘e Khime is their prin- 
cipal Merit. Verfification as well as Poetry, 
takes its Or gin from the Scripture, and the firft 
Poems that were fourid therein, wére the Mada 
dels upon which the firft Pagan Poets form’d 
themitelves, as Ifhall eliswhere thew. As thefe 
Poems were nothing but Songs, they gave them 
Meafures proper to be fung ; for canI think 
that they were follicitous for arly other Nicety im 
poirit of Cadence, but what made them agree’ 
with the Strength of their Lungs, and the Infle- 
étion of their Voice; And we perhaps would 
do better to imitate them in thisSimplicity, than 
to perplex ousfelves reg all thofe Rules ca 
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Men of much Leifure have with great Applica- 
tion and Study invented. There would be then 
quite another kind of Variety, in the Number of 
our Verfe, and another Elevation in our Thoughts, 
if the Mind were not ftraiten’d, and, as it were, 
entangled in a Net, bya Multitude of thefe tri- 
fing Rules. 

Thefe are the Sentiments that occur to me, 
about the matter of Verfification, and 1 fubmit 
them to the Judgment of Men of good Tafte, 
being ready toretract them if they are not found 
confonant to Reafon and good Senfe, the only 
Directors we are to fubmit to. . 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. xx. 


Some Caufes of our exceffive Efteem for the Latin 
and Greek, and Contempt of Living Tongues. 


Me have in my Opinion fufficiently 

% fhew’d, in what I have alreae 
pate? dy advanc’d that Tongues con-— 

prey fider’d in themfelves, and ac- 

Go. cording to the'r Nature, haye 
ems oothing that makes one pre- 
terable to another, and that in any one of them, 
a Man may fpeak with all the Beauzy, Force, 
and Grandure of the moft judicious and exqui+ 
fite Eloquence. If we have been accuftom’d to 
other Sentiments, and {fo train’d up in the Courfe 
of our Studies, it muft be the Effect of what the 
Mafters, that had the Care of our Education, 
prepoffets’d us with. 

“Tis certain that in our younger Days we had 
nothing fo much peal’d in our Hars as the great 
Value of fuch Tongues as are taught usat Sc . 
Our Mafters are pepeualy crying up their Beau- 
ty, Grace, and Energy, and feem to make jt 
their whole Endeavotrs to imprefs upon our 
Memories the fine Paffages of the Authags they 
teach, infomuch, that our whole Youth 1s {pent 
in a continu’d Admiration of thefe Tongues, 
without ever hearing any Thing to the Praife 
and Advantage af our own. Nor are.they con- 
tent with faying ngehing {or it, byt are always 
Xunning on in the Compmendation of other 
Tongues, in prejudice of ours, and incedantly t¢l- 
fing us, that the beautiful Paffages of Greck and 
Zatin Authors cannot hay¢ the fame Grace, 

. ; L2 Force 
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‘Force and Delicacy in any other Tongue. And 
now after fuch Prejudices as theie, fo feafonably 
infus’d,and fo induftrioufly improv’d, who could 
believe any other, but that the. Fresich is inferior 
to them ? ‘ 

The proper way however: to try this, would 
be to eftablifh Mafters for teaching French People 
French in the fame manner that the Romans 
taught their own Tongue, and we ihall then 
foon fee the French in an equal Degree of Ho- 
nour withthofe Tongues thataremoft priz’d. Thefe 
Mafters would lay out their Endeavours to un- 
derftand it perfectly, in order to teach it well ; 
their own Intereft too would engage them to 

' procure its Eftezm,and afcertain its Advantages ; 
fo that in a fhort time we fhould accuftom our- 
felves to do it Juftice, and accountit not interior 

‘either to Latin or Greek. The fame thing might 
be done in all Vulgar or Natural Languages, as 
Italian, Spanifh, and the reft, and by this means 
as high an Efteem obtain’d for them, as we pay 
t@jthofe that we learn at Schools. 

A fecond Caufe of the great Refpett we have 
for the Greck and Latin Tongwes is their Anti- 
quity. Every thing that is ancient, even to old 

“Trees and old Houces, begets a Veneration, and 
there is a great deal of Reafon for this Dilpofi- 
tion in us, as it proceeds from a very allowable 
Prejudice, that feems to be implanted in human 
Nature, viz. That Truth is the ancienteft of all 
Things. This Sentiment made Ariftotle fay, that 

: whatever was very old, was very deferving of 

Refpec&t : The Romans when they were minded 

to enhance the Merit of any thing, hada certain 

way of comparing it to what was ancient, and 
: i s how 
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how much we value Antiques merely becaufe 
they are fo, is fufficiently known. | 
But how juft foever this Prejudice may be, i¢ 
has neverthelefs its Bounds, and should not be 
apply’d to all forts of matters. The Heathens. 
abus’d it, when they carry’d it fo far as even to 
pay Religious Worfhip to oldOaks in the Foreft, 
it fhould be reftrain’d to what has relation to_ 
Truth. 
In regard to the Truth of Relig‘on then, and 
the Santtity of Men’s Manners, Antiquity is al- 
ways preferable to the prefent Age, but in the 
matter of Tongues and Sciences, we ought to 
reafon quite otherwife. Mankind at this time 
are older than they ever were, and fhould there- 
fore be tuppos’d to {peak and think better than 
they ever did, and tho’ we muft have Recourle to 
Anziquity for Religion and Morality, ’tis in this 
latter Age on the contrary, that we muft expect 
to find the Perfeétion of Languages and Sciexces, 
If God in all Ages had thofe that ador’d him 
and preferv’d his true Worfhip among a certain 
Race of Mzn, he did not take thac Care about 
Arts and sciences, but fuffer’d them to be loft 
by Men that were carry’d away with their Paf- 
fions, or taken up w'th the Necelfaries and Exi- 
gencies of Life ;.and when they were once loft, 
they neither were,. nor could be recover d, with- 
out much Labour ; ‘o tuat Sciences were more and 
more perfefted and enlarged by Time: Andif 
Time was requir to. make them perte&, then 
fhould our Mouern Languages have fome Advan, 
tages that the Ancient had not ; but to cut 
fhort the Controverfy, we'll fuppofe them to be 
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The Prejudice of Antiquity has nothing then 
to do with Tongues, fo long as they are old enongh 
to have receiv’d all the Improvement, all the Po- 
litene!s, Beauty, and Strength, that may properly 
belong to them. - 

- A third Caufe of the great Veneration we have 
for Greek and Latin arites from hence, that in 
leaning thele Tongues we are acquainted with 
none but the fineft Genius of the Greek and Ro- 
man Anciquity. Their Philofophers, their Poets, 
their Orators and Hiftorians, are the only Men 
we are always reading, andthe Eftéem we have 
for thef great Men infenfibly occafions One for 
the Tongue wherein they wrote; or (to fpeak. 
otherwite) our Reipeét for the Authors redounds 
vipon the Tongue itielf, and brings us in time to 
the Habit o: thinking, that they could not have 
wrote fo many fine Things in any other Tongue 
whatever. Thus Tongues become confounded 
with Authors, and thofe that take part with the 
Ancients againft the Moderns, do equally take 
part with the Dead againit Living Tongues. - 

A Fourth Caufe of this bret 18, that 
whenever we {peak or write in thefe Tongues, ’tis 
always about points of Learning and to learned 
Men, by which Means they tome to be actount- 
ed properly the Languages of Sciences ; nor can 
we ealily bring ourfelves to believe that ’tis poffi- 
ble toexprefsthemfo well as in Gyeék and Latin. 
' -And ir thefe Circumftances tend to raife in our 
Minds a great Opinion of thefe Tongues, the con- 
trary Circumftances contribute mot a litcle to deé- 
bale our own. We learn it from our Nurfes; 
which are ignorant and wmpolifh’d Creatures 3 
we daily fpeak it with allforts of People, Tradef- 
men, and Peafants, and almoft -always about 

a maw ry u . ee common, 
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fometimes very mean and contemptible 
Matters, (tho’ at prefent it is a little more em- 
ploy’d in the Commerce of Sciences) and if fo, 
how can it well be, that a Tongue which is em- 
ploy’d in common by Men of the lowcft Parts, 
and on the meaneft Subjeéts, fhould have that 
Place in our Efteem, with thofe that are digni« 
fy’d and diftinguith’d by fuch exalted Ufage ? . 

The Fifth Caufe of this Preference is, the 
great Reputation that the Knowledge of thefe 
- Tougues brings in to thofe that are acquainted 
with them. What a Noife do the Criticks make 
in the learned World ? Who, in their Opinion, 
is able to teach the Ancients any thing, to read 
Leffons to Ariftotle for Greek, or Titus Livy for 
Latin? But on the other hand, let a Man {peak 
his own Tongue as well as ever Cicero {poke, yet 
he will not have a bit the more Efteem or Repu 
tation for it. And how then can it otherwife 
be, but that Languages which may acquire 
Men fuch Rettown, ihould be vattly preterr’d 
before others? - 

The Sixth Prejudice fo favourable to dead 
Tongues is, the manifeft Advantage we find in 
writing in one Language above another. There 
are an infinite Number of Thoughts and Argu- 
ments that pafs well enough in Latin, which 
would be intolerable in French. The very fha-- 
dow of the Terms and Expreffions of Cicero, of 
Virgil, and the other great Authors we admire,. 
' makes that pafs upon us for good in its kind, 
that has neither Juftnefs nor Solidity in it, where- 
as if the Thing were once ftripp’d of its venera- 
ble Phrafes of Antiquity, we dhould fee it in itg 
real Poverty, becaule td fhould fee i¢ nearer. 

4. 
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and judge of it better: For ftrange Languages 
do fome way or other remove Things from our 
Underftanaing. How many Latin Difcourfes 
are there that have been receiv’d with the utmoft 
Applaufe, and yet if they wece tranilated even by 
one of our beit fens, wou:d move our Compaffion 
for thofe that admird them ? sothat it is mani- 
feftly in point of Intereft, that many give the 
Preference to Latin. And what I may addasa 

Seventh Caufe is, the Argumeriss of Criticks 
upon this Matter. If Men have given Names 
to every Age, according to tue Things they 
were moft addicted to, this may juftly be call’d 
the Age of Criticifm, becaufe Men have carry’d on 
this fort of Erudition fo far, that there is {carce 
an Author that they have not curn’d and turn’d 
again, almoft in every Word and Phrafe, into all 
manner of Mearlings. Now this Application, 
warming the Imagination, caanot fail or enlarg- 
ing Object: mightily, and shewing us fuch My- 
fteries as the Authors themfelves never intended: 
Whereas our own Writers are plain and eafy, 
they may be under{tood without much Applica- 
tion, and for this Reafon we cannot fancy that 
there are all thofe excellent Graces and Refine- 
ments in them that we think we perceive in La- 
tin and Greek, and fo are led on courfe to con- 
¢lude, that the one furpaffes the other. 

It would be na hard matter however to fhew 
that thefe Gentlemen the Criticks are neither fo 
great Oracles, nor their Knowledge in the Greek 
and atin Tangues fo certain as they imagine, 
for the Proof at which 1 need but mention their 
frequent Difputes about the Purity of Latin, and 
the Stile of Authors. Linfius Aid of Cardinal 
Rerivo, who pretended tp take every Term from 
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Cicero, that he many Times did not fpeak Latin, 
fo that either Bembo or Cicero did not well un- 
derftand what Latin and their Cicero was. Ma- 
ny Inftances of the like Nature might be pro- 
duc’d if this were a proper Place, but a imall 
Reading will convince any Man of their diverfity 
of Opinions in this regard, and how common a 
Thing itis for one to ipy Faults in that, which, 
in the Opinion of others, has been moft admi- 
rably wrote. So that the Art of Criticifm is at 
the beft but Conjeftural, and perhaps the worft 
fupported of any Conjettural Science what-. 
ever. 


bb tft A ath itch «lla ache he debs de dosti dechelecechdh fe 
sn HitAuk @XXlinn 


That the Reafons for preferring the Ancients to the 
Moderns are mot fo folid as we imagine. 


MeP® Have above obferv’d thatthofe who 
SJea@ take part with the Dead again{t Li- 
yy ving Tongues, do likewile take 
=gnwy part with the Ancients againft the 
eee Moderns, and that thefe sentiments 
‘*mutpally produce each other. It 
may not therefore be improper to my Purpoie, to 
fay fomerhing concerning the famous Con:roverly 
that happen’d fame Years aga, betwe-n two illu- 
ftrious Authors, about the matter or Comparifon 
between the Ancients and Moderns. 

M. Perrault maintains the Cayle of the AL- 
derns againtt the Axeients, and pretends that the 
former furpats them a great deal, not only in 
Arts and Scicyzes, but in Compofitions of ye 

: ane 
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and Ingenuity. And ceftainty when we come 
to thake a Comparifon between the moft excel- 
ient Pisces of Antiquity, whether in Eloquence! 
or Philofophy (for thefe are the chuef Topicks of 
Difpute) with the Works of forme of our Mo- 
deyvs, we can hardly forbear from being of his 
Opinion : Tho’ we may not be entirely fatisfy’d 
with the Arguments he deduces with fo much 
Moderation, that even while he is teftifying what 
Efteem the Moderns merit, he preferves at the 
fame time all due Refpect to the Amients , for 
thefe two Points are not incompatible. 

M. Defpreaux, without ever confidering that 
he himfelf is one, that has the greateft fhare in 
the glory of the Moderss, is fo far from fiffer- 
ing them to be preferr’dbefore the Ancients, that 
he even wonders how they dare pretend to equal 
them. Heis, without all doubt, commendable 
for his Humility, for one can pefceive no other 
Reafon why he took the part he did, but the 
Fear his Modefty had left he fhould be pre‘err’d 
before the Ancients, fince he has never yet vouch- 
fafcd us a formal An{wer to what AZ Perrault has 
advanced. 

What he chiefly does is to defpife thofe of a 
contrary Sentiment, as Men without Learning 
or Tafte: If he fays any thing itis but curforily, 
and what fhews that himfelf had Anger rather 
than Reafon on his fide, and that his Purpofe 
was, more to harrafs his Adver.ary about the 
fiznification of fome Greek Ward, than to come 
* to any regular Combat with him, =~ 
- If fo mean an Antnar ag 1 may Be allow’d to 
add any thing to what M4. Perrauit has faid upon 
tis ucie(t, “ls tuervations I conceive, may 

Rat 
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not be incondtcéable to the fuppoxt of his Opi- 
rion. 

1. 7Tis no€ to bé difputed but that feveral of 
the beft Pieces of Aritiquity, when tranflated 
into dur Térigue, and by fome of our ableft Péns, 
have neither that Grace; Juftnefs, nor Strength, 
that nray be found in many of our Modern 
Works ; and the only Reftige which the Admi- 
rers of the Ancients have; at leaft what I have 
heard from thér own Mouths, is this, that we 
canriot render in our Tongue the Thoughts that 
as moft delicate, moft fublime, and exquifite ir 
thefe excellent Originals. But this is only amu: 
fing us with fine Words, and nothing is eafier 
thart to ve the contraty ; and to this purpofe 
we muft diftinguifh two forts of Beauty in 
Works of Wit and Ingenuity, that which arifes 
from the Thought or Thing, and that which 
proceeds from the Stile or Expreffion. As to 
Thoughts, tis not to be difputed, but that ochet 
Men can coriceive them as true, as juit, as beauis 
tiful, and as noble as Plato,or any of the gieateft 
Men of Antiquity ever did; for, in fhort, how - 
can we thitik but that the Minds of the Men of 
this Age have the fante Force and Sublimity that 
they formerly had? A Pretetice contrary to this 
is defticuté of all appearance of Reafon, fince to 
mairitain that our Conceptions cannot come up 
to thofe of the Ancients, we muft firft of all 
comprehend what the Exterit and Height of 
their THoughts were; and when we have once 
comprelignded them, why may we not exprefs 
them ? Why may we not in our own or any 
other Tongue, {ay every tuing we perceive Beau- 
tiful in Plato or others; but ic we perceive cr 
comprehend it not, we {peak of what we do not, 
: ae ~~ underftand, 
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underftand, i. ¢. we exalt the Ancients above the 
Moderns, or Reafons purely imaginary, and for 
Beauties that we can give no Notion of. 

2. lr it be plain and undeniable that the 
Truths which conftitute the Beauty and Strength 
of Thoughts, are in them‘clves . indifferent, in 
what Language, Te.ns or Expreffions they are 
Gelive: d, p.ovicea they appear to be iuch as 
they reaily are, (ince tney have no more aihini.y 
to one sounu anu Charatter than they nave to 
o-he.s) what Reson can there be given way an 
able liana or may mot render in his own 
Joxgue ail wae real and iuditan.al Beauties, that 
are :ound in any Greet o: Latex Autrors ? 

Tuis we may fay, that the matter ftands fo 
win Tru:h, as it does wich the Soul that con- 
ceives it; they both are equilly tpinrual, and 
equally ind tiercut to what Bo ly taey are united ; 
and as :¢ i of no Canioqiuenuce to the Soul in 
wha: Boty it refides, whether inGreck, Romin, 
or French, black or white, short or tail, 10 long 
as it is !erviceable to the Exercife of its Facul- 
ties 5 fois it of mo Coniequence to Truth, wich 
what Sounds and Cha:atters it is cloath'd, pro- 
vided it appears what it really is. 

"Tis noching therefore but pure Illufion to 
pretend, that what are real Beauties in the An- 
cients, may ng pais into any other Tongue, fince 
this would be a confining of Truth to certain 
‘Sounds and Charaéfers, which is a thing that 
Reafon will never admit of But as there is no 
difputing the Poffibility ot the Tning, and fome 
perhaps may come to Fa& and fay, that there 
are not aétually thofe Beauties ‘in Tranflations, 
it muft then be the fault of the Tranflator, and 
net of the Tongue. <a ul a 

3. As 
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3. As for thofe Graces, which in Language 
depend upon certain Turns and Figures, thar lie 
merely in the Words, they are of no great Mo- 
ment, and deferve our Confideration and Efteem 
no more than does the Gold and Silver wherein 
precious ftones are fet ; and fuch as admire thefe 
minute Things, give me reafon to believe, that 

have not a due Eftimation for what are the 
real Beauties of a Difcourfe. 

But if in our Tongue there are not always 
found proper Terms and Expreffions to reprefent 
the external Graces of every Paflage (as well as 
thofe of the Thought) in a Greek or Latin Pere 
formance (becaufe we muft allow, that there are 
fometimes certain happy Incidents of Words and 
Expreffions, which give an Eclat to the Thought, 
but do not always occur in a different Lan- 
guage upon the fame Subjeét.) Yet in ballance 
to this, ic may be faid, that there are many 
happy Expreffions devis’d in our Tongue, that 
are not to be found in the Original, and fo ita 
Performance on one hand, lofes any part of its 
Beauty in the Verfion, it is abundantly recom- 

enc’d on the other, by other Beauties it finds 
in the New Tongue, that were not to be found 
in the Old. 

This Remark will hold good with a great 
Nuz-ber or excellent Verfions, that have appear’d 
in our Days ; and what a great Writer fays of 
the Verfion of Fofepbus, by the late M.d’ Andilly, 
confirms -hepoint. That Traxflator, fayshe, bas 
foemploy’d the Advantages of our Tongue, that be 
bas found the way of expreffing almoft all the Beau- 
ties of the Greek 5 where fome Ornaments were 
warting inthe French, be bath fubjtituted others 
‘that the Greek bad not, fo that Jofephus ha: 'o% 
4 nothing 
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nothi thr Change: And yet notpithfanding 
this, id e, given us the Sence of the Greek Text 
very faithfully, and bath made pfe of fo juft Exprej- 
fions, that tho’ they do not glmays fignity precifely 
what the Hiftorian fays, they always explain perfeG- 
ly what be would fay. : | 
The like thing may be faid of feveral other 
Tranflations, and if thofe of M. Dubeis do now 
always in the fame Place et Beauty for Beau- 
ty, yet in other Places he adds fuch as furpafs 
thole of the Original, and make his Tranflan- 
ons even of Cicero himfelf, as eftimable as Ori- 
ginals. And in like manner if M. d’Ajbancourt 
has not prefery’d the Spirit of Lucian throughout, 
he has however, in fome Places, given him a 
Spirit and Delicacy, that he never had, andI am 
verily perfwaded, that if Lucian were to appear 
in the World again, and {peak French, he could 
not do it better than @ Albancourt has done it for 


That therefore we may judge right of the 
merit of a Tranflation, and make a juft Com- 
parifon between it and the Original, we fhould 
not compare them by Pieces, but the whole of 
them together ; and if it be done by an able 
hand, we fhall findthe Copy not inferior, nay 
it will have the Air and Charafter of an Origi- 
nal Piece, when the Tranflator is perceiv’d to 
write under no Conffraint, but with the fame 

Eate and Liberty that the Author did, | 
But to make us comprehend the Truth of 
what I fay, viz. That Books may be as beautiful 
both in Thought and Expreffion, in any Tongue 
they are tranflated into, as.they were in their 
Or'ginal, let us fuppofe that fome of thefe great 
Penons of Antiquity, Cicero for inftance, were 
to 
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to return into the World, with all their Wie, 
Knowledge, and Eloquence, both natural and 
acquir’d, but inftead of being born a Roman, 
Should become a Frenchman, and underftand the 
French Language-as well as he did the Lstin ; 
yet who will ventureto jay thatthis French Cicero 
could not compofe in our Tongue with the fame 
Succefs that he did in Latin, and that his French 
Pieces would not be as eftimable, as thofe that 

in’d him the firft Rank among Orators. There ~ 
is no Reafon for fuch Affertion, and therefore we 
may conclude, that whatever makes.the true 
Merit of any ancient Performance, whether in 
Wit, Learning, or Eloquence, may be convey’d 
in our Tongue as well as thofe ofan older date; 
and confequently if the beft of their Pieces, tran- 
flated by the beft of our Writers, when compar’d 
with fome modern Compofitions, lofe all their 
Luftre, and appear but dull, ’tis in reality be- 
caufe they have lefs Juftneis and Solidity, lefs 
Beauty and true Grandyre, than are in the 
other. 

I have read fome of their Pieces, fuch as De- 
mofthenes, Plato, and Cicero, as they are tranflated 
by Mr. Aamroy, but could never find in them alt 

t dazling Brightnefs, that Thunder and Light- 
ning that bears all before is; and, in fhart, that 
inimitable Sublime thatthey makefuch loud boafts 
of. Iftheyare good and excellent in their kind, 
“tis carrying the limgnt teo far to fay that 
they may not be equall’d, or even furpafs’d, and 
perhaps we might have thought them better, 
af fo much had not been {aid in their Commen- 

fi bere 4 ; 
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The Oratioris of Demofthenes atid Citero are 
therefore thought their Top Performances, be- 
catife they contain a great deal of Vehemence and 
Sublimi:y, are tull ot Fire and Indignation, arid 
animatea with fuch Paffions, as give a Vivacity 
to Diicourie. They might indeed be quite ano- 
ther thing when {poke by thefe two great Ora- 
‘tors, who.e Pronunciation we are aliur’d was 
admirable, bit we ought to remember, that we 
are here peaking 0° the Eloquence of the Pieces 
them/elves, and not the Perions. 

In the he eee of Demoftbenes we firid a great 
Knowledge of the true Maxims 6f Policy, therein 
he detects all bilip’s Artifices, and thews the~ 
_ means how to defeat them ; he gives, in fhort, 
the Athenians the beft Counfel imaginable, for 
the Prefervation of their Liberty, and ufes the 
 moft powerful Motives to engage thern to it; but 
after all, I cannot perceive thoié wonderful Fi- 
gures, arid Flights extraordinary, that make it 
pafs for an inimitable Model of the moft Pathe- 
tick and Sublime Eloquence ; nor can we fay as 
Longinus did, without fome fort of Hyperbole, 
‘that "twas eafierto fee a Thunderbolt come down from 
the Heavens with a fix’d and us/aunted Look, than 
not to be mov’d when he diets: 

Ifat this Day Affemblies were held of all the 
States of Europe, wherein all the prefent Affairs | 
might be debated, and the true Intereft of every® 
Sovereign fairly laid before him,I make no doubt 
but that we mighthave Speeches compos’d that 
would not only equal thole of Demojthenes, but 
perhaps very much furpafs them, 
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' The Orations of Cicero againit Verres are not 
fo finifh’d a Work, but almoft any of our Af . 
dern Compofitions may compare with them,and 
how many are there that excel them? What ig’ 
faid of this great Orator,viz. Thathis Works might 
be retrencl’d, is true; tor the one half of this Piece 
might be cut olf, without the Lofs of any thing 
neceffiry. His Bufineis was to implead Verres, 
for his Violences and Oppreffions, and givea 
Report of the Informationsthat had been drawn 
up againft him ; fo that .this was one of the 
greateft and moft ferious Subjeéts that an Ora- 
tor could handle: But inftead of this, Cicero 
amufes himfelf with making Defcriptions and 
Hiftories of fome little Pieces of Sculpture and 
Painting that Verres had taken from the Sicilians, 
and gives a tedious Account ofthe Situation and 
Beauty of the City Syracufe, and of certain Pers - 
fons, when perhaps there was not one in the 
Audience who had not been at the City, and 
knew it as well as he, confidering its {mall di- 
ftance from Rome. 

All thefe Epifodes neither agreed with the. 
Majefty ot the Place where he {poke, nor with 
the Dignity of his own Perfon, nor with the 
Gravity of his Subject; but he lov’d to {pceak, 
ana thofe that are willing to. admire every thing 
in the Ancients, find fomething to praife him 
for, even in his Ramblings. But to {peak im- 
partially, Cicero hasnot obferv’d what was fitting 
for him to fay, and itrangely tranfgrefs’d againft 
what we zat Decorum, by this mix’d variety of 
things, whereby he thought to have embellifh’d 
that piece. The Subjef was too important and 
melancholly for a Man to think of diverting ie, 
ther himfelf or his Hearers, where nothing 
ee ee M fhould 
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fhould have reign’d but Indignation agairift the 
Crime, and Compaffion for the Criminal, all 
Mirth is there unbecoming. If he was afraid to 
weary his Auditory with . the length of his 
Piece, he m’‘ght eafily have made it fhorter, 
without omitting any thing material, either ia 
Fa& or Law, inftead of amufing himfelf with 
Ydle Tales to divert the Afiembly ; he might 
have thought, that howgood a Speaker foever a 
Man may be, yet he never {peaks well, that 
{peaks from the Purpofe, as he himfelf has it ia 
fome Places. Quintslian will by no means allow 
that a Difcourfe upon an extenfive Subjeth,ho 
belengthen’d with Stories and far fetch’d Def- 
criptions. * Non fit Oratio finuofa, neque accerfitis 
Defcriptionibus lafciva, and St. Anjftin 3 of Opi- 
ion, that whatever is faid without Reafon, 
can never favour of Elegance, non mibi fonat 
diferte, quod dicitur inepte. 

There are many c Faults again Deceag 
that one might remark in this Piece; he does 
not only accufe Verres, but he infults and re- 
yiles him, and the ftroaks of his Eloquence thew 
his Perfonal Hatred againft Verres, more thaw 
his Love of Juftice. The truth is, there appeags 


fo much Paffion in his Declamations againgt 


Pifo, Catiline, Claudius, Verves, and Anthony, that, 
it impairs the Credit of what he fays; his Pafe 
fion fo ftrongly rules him, that he faffers him. 
felf to be thereby tranfported, even when his 
Subjett admitted ot no Invettives ; as. it happens 
to him in two'er three of his Paradoxes, where 

dipuld be 
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treatedina plain and clofe Stile as the. Stogcks did* 
And all thefe Faults of his, are certainly zepug- 
nat to the Rules of true Eloquence. 

Plato's Dialogues has a great deal of Wat and 
LottinefS in them. The Juftrtefs and Facility 
whereof appears in the manner, whereby he 
leads Men into Truth. He recalls the Mind of 
his Difciple, when it wanders either to the 
Right Hand gr the Left, with plain and eafy, but 
folidand judicious Queftions; and thereby makes 


it enter into the Paths of Knowledge: But as 
foon ashe has made it enter, he doesnot condug 
it far, and almoft always leaves it without an 
perfect inftruttions in that Truth, which 4 
fearches after. | 

In his Eutipbron, he diffipates the falfe Ideas, 
that Men form to themfelves, about what is 
Holy and Profane ; but he does not proceed to 
give us juft Notions of them : So that he either 
leaves his Reader in the dark, or the Lights 
that he gives him are fo very faint, that they 
are not capable of leading him very far. 

In his Hippias, he docs ina manner the fame 
Thing: We might in that Book expec to find 
an exact Idea of that which conftitutes what we 
call Beautsful, and yet a great many things might 
be added to what he fays. What is agreeable 
_ contributes to Beauty, but it does not entirely 
compleat it; for how many Things are there, 
that have all that is agreeable to their Nature, 
and yet are-not beantityl, or that may become 
more beautiful than they are? If there is not 
more Wit in many of the Difcourfes of Philofo- 
phers in our Days, there is certainly more good 
Senfe and Knowledge. I {peak of Philofophers 
that are truly Chrittian, for ‘tis Knowledge and 

M 2 a 
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afound and folid Knowledge, that we ought te 
look for from Philofophers. 

Whether the Reading thefe Authors has had 
the fame E1te&t upon others as it has upon me, I 
catinottell 5 but after I had read them I was 
perlwaded, that the Tranflator was none of thofe 
that preier’d the Ancients to the Adoderns. He 
thought that the eafieft way to erid the Difpute, 
would be to bring the Ancients as near the Mo~ 
derns as poffible, by making their Works appear 
inour Tongue, to the end that we might mote ea- 
fily make the Comparifon, and judge of “em with 
better Know:cdge, and confequently with more 
Equity. 

For, in fhort, *tis almoit impoffible to make 
juft Compariions between Greck and Latin Pieces 
and thofe ot our own Compofition. A Man 


muft have another Turn of Thought to under-- 
ftand perfeétly, wherein the Excellency of thefe - 


Pieces confifts, from what he muft have to know 
a French Compofition. In one Cafe, the 
Mind muft have two Objetts to confider, the 
Things and the Language: In the other his At- 


tention is not divided, but is altogether taken _ 


up with the Things. Now this difference of 
Attention, cannot fail of making the Ballance 
Jean one way or another: Thofe that account eafy 


things not {o beautiful, will be for Greek and Latin: 


for this very Reafon, becaufe they underftand 


them not fo well, and others for contrary Rea- . 


fons will be againft them ; whereas if the Pieces 
under Comparifon be both in the fame Tongue, 
there will then be but one Difficulty on both 
Sides, and we fhall be able to comprehend the 
Defign, the Order and Oeconomy of a Difcourfe, 
she Juftnefs ‘and Solidity of its Arguments, and 

se ; ‘7 the 
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' the Grandure and Sublimity of its Thought 
‘much better. As to the Stile, I have already 
dhewn, that Greek and Latin Compofitions lofe 
nothing in that regard, when they are tranflated 
by able Hands. 

This is by-much the eafieft way to judge of 
both, and when the Matteristhusorder’d, iccan 
hardly be thought, but that our Judgment fhould 
favour the Moderns. M. Maucroix has manag’d 
’ dexteroufly enough, in deciding the Queftion to 
the Advantage of the Moderns, without expofing 
himfel: to the ill humour of thofe, that admire 
the Ancients; and M. Defpreaux, w'th all his 
Learning and Ingenuity, will never be able to 
ref{cue the Ancients from the Prejudice they futfer 
by the Comparifou; for the more Wi: he has 


and the better he writes, the more he expotes the- 


Weaknels of his Party. . 
In fhort the Criticifm of a Greek or Latin Word 
is not the point in Debate, nor is fuch Criticifin 


of any other ufe, than to throw Things into 


_ Obfeurity and Confufion, and to hinder us from 
feeing them clearly as they are; if we would 
difpute in earneft, we muft oppofe Principle to 
Principle, and Argument to Argument, without 
laying fuch ftrefs upon Grammatical Niceties : 
Andif M. Defpreaux would tranflate us fome more 


of Piato’s Dialogues, befides thefe already men- 


tion’d, and annex {ome learned Differtations to 
fhew us the particular Beauties of them, perhaps 
it might be a better expedient to fupport his 
Caufe. ; 

M. Bruyere’s Defignin his Verfion ofthe Cha- 
raéters of T peas was the fame in my Opi. 
nion with that of M: A¢aucroix: He has plac’d 
them at the Head of his, the better to make us 
ee 7 M 3 ~ perccive 
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perceive the Difference: But in Fruth, if 7 bea- 
braftus has done his beft in. drawing the ridicu- 

toe part of fomeafthe Athenians, twill be hard 
to make us believe, that the Attick Eloquence 
was what they would perfwade us. His ndicu- 
lous Characters. are too ruftick and immodeit, to 
make us believe that his polite and fine Chaga- 
érers fhouldbe fo excellent; for how fhould fuch 
oppofite Extreams be found among the fame Peo- 
ple, and in the fame Courtry ? But after all, if 
the Queftion about the Point of Preterence be- 
tween the Ancients and Moderns fhould ftill re- 
main doubrful, yet to determine it, there is ths 
to befaid, thatthe Knowledge af the AZederns be- 
ing quite different to that of the Ancients, they 
cannot but write with more Juitnefs, Solidity and 
Loftinefs than the Ancients did. For tha’ we 
Should not exceed the Amcients in all Arts and 
Sciences (which is a Point hardly to be conteft- 
ed, fince the Ancients are in nothing fuperior 
to the Ad:derns, but in. being the firft Collectors 
and Improvers of the Remains of the old Tradi- 
tions of Mankind) tho’ we fhould not I fay, have 
a better Knowledge oi _Hiuwmatie Sciences than 
the Ancients had, yet the Light of the Gofpel 
alone, thining forth and difcovering tq 
ns without Cleuds or Obfcurity, thofe Truths 
which the Ancients iaw, as it were, in a Dream, 
and in walieg wavering. and uncertain Manner; 
cannot but communicate to our Compofitions, 
many real and fubftantial Beauties, that are not 
to befound among the Ancients: AndI have of-. 
ten wonder’d that M. Perra&it has not made men- 
tion of this Reafony which is {6 very clear and 
decifive. er ; 
We 


e 
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We may therefore be sllow’d to apply to our- 
felves, and to thofe that fhall come after us, 
that Saying of Quintilian; That no Age is more’ 
happy than ours, fince all that have preceded 
it, feem to have labour’d only ta make ours more 
refin'd and knowing. So that were the Ancients 
to dome into the World again, they. would cer 
. tainly be furpriz’d to fee us place them in fo: 
igh a Degree-of Honour, confidering. the 
Learning and Experience which Mankind has 
acquir'd, fince the Times wherein they liv’d, 
This verifies the Proverb in the Gofpel, That. . 
a Prophet is beft honour’d out of bisown Kindred 
and Country, and what I have faid is éhough. 
to fhew, that out preferring the Ancient 
before the Modern, and dead before. living 
Tongues, proceeds from the fame Prejudice, ‘ 
#nd has no better Foundation, 


* Libs I2- Ch. 10. 
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Of she Excrisy Tongue. Its Advantages 5 
Its Defe&s; and what Improventent sit is 
* capable of. ~ —— 


~:~ -Perpofe, .. caanot as 
n to an Enslif Reader, that may be | 


World, may be ambitiogs to know in what 
point of Light hisowx ftands , what efs it 
~ has already made;. what Defects lie ftill upon 
it, and what further Degrees of Improvement it 
is fufceptible of. 

Now, {ince Words are nothing elfe but the 
Signs of our Thoughts, the firft great Requifite 
ser gee e muft be, to have a fuffcient 
Number of thefe Signs, whereby to exprefs our 
a Eaclip us then ei it ftands win 

ur ongue, in relation to what we 
its Riches, or Copic nefs. 2 

I. The old Britis, or what we now call 
Fel, fre no barren Language in it felf) had 
a confiderable Acceffion made to it, when this 
Ifand became a Provinceto Rome, The Latin 

| Tongue, 
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‘Tongue, * however was never in its full Purity 
bere: For, as few or no Attempts towards @ 
Conqueft were made until the Time of Claw . 
dius, fo, in Procefs of Time, the Roman Le- 
.. Zions, which were fettled here, were all recall’d 
to help their Country againft the-Gaths, and 
other barbarous Invaders. The Laws of the 
State, and the Ceremonies of Religion how- . 
ever being in Latin, (efpecially where their 
Arms prevail’d) occafioned a great Intermix- 
ture, tho’ fome of the Natives were fo brava, 
as to preferve both their Liberties and Language 
eatire. . bd 
- Afterthe Departure of the Roman Forces, the . 
Britons, left to Thift for themfelves, and daily 
harrafs’d by cruel Inroads from the Pits, were 
forced to call in the Gsxons for their Defence. 
The Saxons were not long in the Land, before 
they affected the Conqueft of it, and happily — 
fornyd what the Romans were never able-ta 
o. The greatelt Part of it they reduc’d to 
their own Power; drove the Britows into the 
moft remote and mountainous Parts; and the 
reft ofthé Country wasoblig’dtofubmittotheir 
Cuftanis, both Religious and Civil, as wellas ~ 
their Language ; which, (excepting fome few 
Variations that Time has occafioned in the - 
Orthography.) is the very fame, in moft Original 
Words, with our prefent Englifh, and, confee 
qerenyy the very Foundation of what :-we now 
fpeak. The Danifh Conqueft was .of no long 
Continuance , it ue but a few Reigns: But 
; 3 re Wie 
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it left behind it fome Remains of its Language 
(Words of a peculiar Force and Energy) as 
-wellas Monuments of its Severity. The Nor- 
man Conqueft had a more permanent Effe@: It 
altered, in a great meafure, the whole Body 
of our Laws ; impos’d upon our Anceftors, for 


. foie ine ftrange Language with Rigour 5 


and left behind it a multitude of Terms, both 
Civil and Military, in Law, and other Sciences, 
which, for. their great Propriety, are ftill re- 


tain’d. Sz 

Edward the Confeffor indeed, having liv’d 
long in France, feems to be the firft, who im- 
troduc’d any Mixtureof the French Tongue in- © 
to the Ssxon, the Court: affecting what the 
Prince was fond of, and others taking it up as 
a fafhionable Accomplifhment ; bat .WiHiam 
the Conqueror proceeded ‘much farther. He 
brought over with him vat Numbérs of that 
Nation, gave them great Quantities of Land , 


. directed all Pleadings to be.in that Language, 


and endeavour’d, to his utmoft, to make it Uni- 


- verfal in the Kingdom. Nay, even after the 


~ Reftoration. of the Saxon Line, the French 


Tongue made ftill a farther proses S00 the 
Reign of Henry the Second, who, having large 
Territories in that Continent both from his 


Father and his Wife, made frequent Journeys 


and Expeditions there, and was always attend- 
ed with a Number of his Countrymen, Re- 
tainers at Court, For fome Centuries after, 
there wasa eonftant Intercourfe between France 
and England, by the Dominions we poflefied 
there, and the Conquefts we made ; fo ‘that 
our Language (between two or three hundred 
Years ago) feems to have had a greater Mix- 

: : ture 
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ture with the French than at prefent: many 
Words having been afterwards rejected, and: 
fome, fince the Time of Spencer, tho’ we have 
ftill retained not a few, which have been long 
antiquated in France, ° . 
From this fhort Account it plainly appears, 
what great Additions and Improvements, at 
leaft in Point of Copioufnefs, our Languge 
muft have received, when our very Conquerors 
contributed to our Riches in this refpeé, 
and every Revolution in the State has ban 
no fimall <Acceffion to {jour Tongue. How’ 
much foever then we may lament the Fate of ° 
our Forefathers, who liv’d in the Time of thefe 
Revolutions, when Cuftoms, and Laws, and 
Languages, were forc’d upon them by the Dint 
of the Sword ; yet we have this peculiarly to 
be thankful for, that the ‘Nations, who have 
{ucceflively rul’d over us,have feverally contri- 
buted their Stores to furnifh us with fiuch a 
Magazine of Words, as is adequate to all.the 
Exigences of Speech; and, with a little Care 
and proper Digeftion, capable of making Englib 
‘one of ile moft copious of all modern Tongues. 
For we have not fit down contentedly with 
what our Conquerors impos’d on us, but have 
' made Excurfions our felves into other Coun- 
tries, and rais’d Contributions both from Ancie 
ents and Moderns, to enlarge our Patrimony. 
What free Commerce we have with the Latiz 
Tongue ; how many Roots, as well as Deriva- 
tives from the Greek and Hebrew, how many 
fair Scyons we haye taken from the Gardens of 
France, Spain and Italy, cannot be unknown to 
any one, that is cohverfant with Languages. | 
hts Nea The 
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The learned * Cambden has given us a Cata-. 
logue of Original Greek Words, that have an 
- Identity, as he calls it, with ours. "T'would 
be. no heed Matter or furnifh out a Lift from - 
other learned Languages ; but my Englifh Réa- 
der will be content, I hope, to know, that from 
~ the Italians we botrow the Words Colonel, Cap- 
tain, Bane, Baftion, Gabion, Parapet, arid ma- 
ny more inilitary Terms, as. well as fuch as ree 
lated to Mufick, Painting, Building, and fome _ 
othet Sciences, for which their Nation has been 
very fartious. From the Spaniards we have 
Azar, Viol, Vielin, Guitar, Buffets and the La- 
dies their Alcoves, Taffeties and Brocades. What 
Freedom we hive taken with the French, would 
be infintféto tell. We have naturaliz’d indeed 
almoft every Thing that is Significant among 
them 4 aiid “tis much fo be wifh’d, that we 
would ftop gut Hands in time, before the 
Strength and Sinéws of our Language be ith- 
pair’d by too clofe a Commerce with one, that 
vifibly wantsthem. If we think we have not 

et enough; if we muft ftill needs be borrow. 

ng, let us Po: to fuch as are Rich, to fuck ag 
‘have Stores, that are inexhanftible, Words 
and Numbers that are eftablifh’d, and Periods 
that beft conform to the fatural Cadency of 
Our Ovi. . es ; 

_It muft be own’d theft, that our Language, 
which not only has fuch a Fund aid Stock of its 
own, but borrows likewife from other Nations, 
and makes, as it were, free Booty wherever it 
comes; Cantiot but be rich and abundant in all 
manner 6f Expreffions. 


* Vid. Remains, f. 32. 
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But becanfé the Defign of Speech is to 
be underftood , and a Multitude of Words 
will not do without an apt ConftruGion, it 
hence ‘comes to’ pafs, that anothet great Re- 
we in any Language is Plainriefs and Per- 
{picuity. “Let us then fee how it ftands with 
our Tongue in relation to this, he 
Ih M. LeLabonreur, in his Advantages of the 
French Tongue, has taken great Pains to-thew, 
that the Order of Words in Compofition fe 
‘make a Tongue perfpicuous) fhould follow the . 
Order of ‘our phere and is highly offended 
.at the Greeks and Romans for tranfpofing their 
Words fo licentioufly, and thereby P pas 
their Senfe. ‘ Every Man, * fays ae but 
* the fame End in fpeaking, which iis to be 
* underftood ; but "tis plain, that if we change 
‘ thé natural Courfe of our Thoughts, by in- 
verting the Ordet of our Words, ,this will 
* occaflon a Confufion, and produce an Effe& 
* quite contrary to the Inftitution of Speech: 
‘ Thus, for Inftance, fays-he, if I were td 
* {peak of the Eloquence of Nefer ina figura- 
© tive Manner, in order to give my Reader fomé _ 
* great Idea of it, the firft Thing, that occurs 
© tomy Thoughts, is his Speech : Then to denoté 
* the Facility and Copioufnefé of it, I refemt- 
* ble it to fome large River, and fo I fay it flows, 
“ and becaufe Sweetnefg, as well 48 Copioufnefs, - 
* is requifite to the Perfection of Kloquence, t 
¢ add, it flows fweeter than Honey, and from - 
© whence? from his Tongue. This is the true 
N47 * Order 
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* Order of Conception in our Minds, and in 
* this manner it fhould be exprefs’d in Words, 
The Speech of Neftor flows fwester than Honey 
< from bis Tongue ; for here every Word in the 
“ ‘Conftruétion has the fame Rank and Pofition 
‘ it had in the Thought, and conveysthe fame 
* eafy Perception to the Hearer. Whereas the 
* Latin way of expreffling it, ex ejus Ore melle 
© dulcior filuebot oratio, is but putting the Cart 
© before the Horfe, as he calls it, and an In- 


‘ verfion of the Thought, that . diftracts the - 
* Mind, at leaft, keeps it in fufpence, till the — 


¢ Period is done. . 

Eyery Language, it muft be own’d, hag its 
particular Genius , and Plainnefs and Perfpicui- 
ty may, in a great meafure, belong to the 


French: but the Author of the Advantages here - 


makes a Virtue of what, in reality, is a Necef- 
fity in that Tongue, as well as in all others, 
where their Nouns have neither Gender nor Caf2. 
We in our Tongue follow the natural Order of 
our Thoughts, (tho’ not fo ftriatly as the French) 
but ’tis becaufe we are compell’d to it for the 
Prevention of Ambiguity, which would necef- 
farily enfue, if we give ourfelvestoogreat a La- 
~ titude in Tranfpofition : but this Inconvenience 
is not to be fear’d in Languages, whofe different 
‘Jerminations denote their Gender and Cafe. 
Thus, Hominem fecit Deus, or Deus fecit Homi- 
nem in Latin is the fame. Thing; but in Engli/h, 
God made Man, or Man made God, quite the can- 
trary. Weare forc’d therefore to avoid too 
frequent Tranfpofitions, in order to be under- 
ftood ; but the Greeks and Romans were not un- 
der that Neceffity, becaufethe Termination of 
their Noun regulated their Senfe: and happy it 

3 was 
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was for them that they were not, becaufe there- 
by they obtain’d'vaft Advantages to themfelves 
in Point of Harmony and Cadence. The Liberty 
they took, in tranfpofing a Word from its natu- 
.Yal Situation, toa Place where it fell in‘more a- 
reeably with the Pronunciation of what went 
efore, or what follow’d after, gave a vaft Scope 
and Currency to their Eloquence, befides a 
wonderful Dele€tion to the Ear. 
There are, in-my Opinion, but twa Things 
" principally to be confider’d inevery Language, 
viz. what Signification the Words convey to the 
Mind; and what Pleafure they give to the Ear. 
The Mind is fatisfied with the Order of our 
Ideas, and the Neatnefs ofour Expreffions , but _ 
the Ear does not attend to that io much, asto 
the Sound, and Melody, and Cadence of them. 
Though therefore thefe Tranfpofitions of Words 
may occafion fome {mall Trouble to the Mind, 
in forting and reducing them into their proper 
Places ; yet the Pleafure, which the Ear receives 
from the Harmony they occafion, is more than 
an equivalent Compenfation. But after all, it 
muft be own'd, that Bl aa when they 
come to be too frequent, fo.as to lex and 
embarafs the Senfe, cannot be aati ein any 
‘Language whatever, nor may the Sound of any 
Period commute for its Obfcurity. ‘ But then, ' 
* if * it be in the Power of a Tongue to join 
* the Sweetnefs of Harmony, apd the natural 
* Order of Ideas together, fo as to make them 
* go on in the fame agréeable Cadence, as 
© thofe who mix, and blend,and tranfpofe their 

* Words 


* Vids Sorbiere Letter to the Duke of Chivreufe, 
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© Words for the fake of Number, like People 
‘in a Dance; it isnot to. be doubted, but that 
© fuch a Tongue deferves a Preference before 
‘ one, that brings them out in Rank, one alter 
‘ another, and by the way of formal and dull 
* Proceffion. 
This, fT miftake not, is, in a great Mea- 
fure, the Chara@ter of our Language. We fpeak, 
for the generality, in the Order our T ts 
dicate, fo that our Language has all the Per- 
fpicuity “that Particular can afford us, and yet 
we {ometitnes deviate a little from that Order, 
where the Grace of DiGion, the Cadence of a 
Period, or the Force of an Expreflian feem to 
require it, which gives our Language no finall 
Pre-eminence, and a skilful Writer a fair Op- 
portunity to diftinguifh himfelf. 


HI. Another Quality, in the Excellency of 
any Language, is, the Strength and Significancy 
of its Expreffiqns: For it is not enough that 
we have acompetent Number of plain and in- 
telligible Words, we fhall haveoccafion, many 
times, for a 8 bean pathetick, and fhall want to 
explain ourfelves upon a vaft Variety of Sub- 
jects: let us then fee what our Language can 
fupply us with upon fiich Occafions. It is, 
ns 2 ae ilatian, as I fhew'd, of what is 
, and moft fignificant out of ather Tongues : 
and if the Performances of our Authors ma ‘ 
be thought a gobd Proof of its Expredfiv 
-there is no Science fo refin’d, no ment fo 
abftrufe, as may: not be treated in it, with all 
, Imaginable Succefs. The Orator, the Poet, the . 
. Philofopher, Men of all Arts and Sciences, in 
fhort, write in our Tongue with the fame Pro- 


priety 
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priety and Diverfity of Stile, asin the moft 
learned Language. Our Divines are juftly cele- 


brated in all the Chriflian World ; but ’tis tothe 


". their Authors) have difp 


- and noble, that Otway’s Grief is fo awful and 


Strength and Nervoufnefs of the Tongue where- 
in they write, as wellasthe Truth ot theDoc- . 
trine, and Vivacity of the Sentiments, they. 
deliver, that a good Part of their Glory is to 
be afcrib’d. Our Phyficians have. been. long 
rapat a in the learned World, and, (what 
redounds at laft to theixown Commendation, 
as well as the Honour of their native Tongue) 
can explain themfelves as elegantly in Exglifh, 
as Galen could have done in Greek, or Fernel in 
Eatin. Our Hiftorians have fhewn the Appli- 
cablenefs of our Tongue to the Matter of Nar- . 
ration ; and what is wrote of the. Rebellion and 


-Reformation, will be a.lafting Monument of its 


Extenfivenefs, as well as the Greatnefs of thofe 


‘Revolutions. Lock upon Human Under/landing, 


and Burnet in his Theory of the Earth, have car- 
ried our Language, with great Succefs, into the 
moft abftrufe Queftions of natural and meta- 
phyfical Knowledge. Our Tranflators, (Tuch as 
have been of Ability to penetrate the Senfe of 
hay'd the Power of our . 
Tongue with great Advantage; and one Fable 
in Sir Roger L’Efrange is as much an Inftance 
of its Sufficiency in fmple and éafy Diétion, as 
Mr. Pope’s Homer fhews, how near a Copy may ~ 
approach the loftieft Original. Our Poets, in- 
deed, have been very fuccefsfulin their way ; 
but ’tis owing, in fome meafure, to the Lan- 
guage wherein he wrote, that Milton leads out 
his embattled Angels with fo much Strength ; 
that Shakefpear’s PiGtures of Nature are fo juit 


com- 
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commanding, that Dryden’s Defcriptions are fo 
beautiful ; Cogreve’s Wit fo eafy and genteel ; 
and Wicherley’s Satyr fo ftrong and pointed. I 
‘admire the Writings of Denbam, Suckling, and 
D’Avenant; am ravifh’'d with the Fancy of 
Conley, with the Gallantry of Waller, with the 
eafy and lofty Mufe of Prior, and think that 
Butler‘is mimitable: But, for all this, I can- 
not but conceive, that there is fomething in the 
Tongue itfelf that gave a vaft Help to their 
Fancy ; an Eafinefs fometimes, and fometimes 
a Loftinefs of Expreffion, that embellifhes the 
Thought not a little: and, for-this Reafon, I 
am apt to believeit is,that our Tragedians have 
better fucceeded in their Compofitions than 
any other Nation. The’ Strength, the Life, 
the Vigour of our Tongue, the Softnefs: of its 
Cadence-in fome Words, and the rapid Con- 
currence of its harfherConfonants in others, give 
Grief and Rage their different Turns, and are 
mightily afiftant to the Poet’s’Paffion. They 
follow, indeed, his Sentiments naturally, and 
come crowding in upon’him, as he is medita- 
ting his Subjet. But, however that be, ‘tis 
a fure ras that a Language is very Signis 
ficant and Expreflive, when fo many different 
Things, in fo many different Manners, can be 
handled with all the Life and Elegance ima- 


ginable. ; 


‘ IV. There is but one Quality more that I ac- 
count Effential to the Excellency of any Lan: 
guage, and that is, the Sweetnefs and Harmony 
of its Cadence: for it is not enough that the 
Mind be inftruéted, unlef the Ear be, in fome 
qneafure, fatisfy’d, dures entm, vel Animus 

auriim 
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aurium Nuncio naturalem.quandam in fe continet 
Uoéum’ omttinm. mentionem, 8c *, Let us then 
fee1of. what Efficacy our Language is, as to 
the: Gratification of the Ear.’ aiken yi; 

_ Letters we know are of a different Pronoun- . 
ciation:. Some go ‘off more fmoothly, fome 
more roughly from the ‘Tongue; .and..’tis. the 
.Beauty: of'a Language; in.Point of. Harthony, 
when the.Strong and Weak, the Soft and Hari 
are fo inttermizt, as to fupport the Majefty of 
the Sound, without the letting it ‘glide away, 
or fall inte a faint Eccho. And accordinaly we 
may obferve, that the beft Refiners of. their - 
Toitgaes have. been:as follicitous'to avoid the 
frequent Concurrehce of Vowels, which make 
the Tone :langaidy: that “oft Confonants, 
which make: it: too-ftrong: Thus -the.Greeks, 
inftead of Ke) igw, fay. Kayo, and inftead of 
duns dure, (where the two Vowelemecting tor 
gether made a Void,) intercert a Letter, and{ay 
diduney dura. NOR, ; mPa 

‘To apply this to our prefent Purpofe. ,Our 
aig loaded with: Confonants indeed, 
and, in what we retam :from our Saxon “An-: 
ceftors, is very harfh and rough in itsPronun- 
ciation ; but then, confidering the great Accef- 
fions we have had: from other Languages, that 
are more melodious, it 1s not out of the Power » 
of-a skilful Writer, fo to prevent the Concur- 
‘rence of fharp Confonants, fo to difpofe his 
Words, and adjuft his Periods ; to interfperfe | 
Things, as his Ear .requires them, here to put 
a fofter, there a rougher Sound, herea fhorter, 

. . there 


* Tall. Orator. p. 709. ex Edit. Bleau. - 


- 


To. Ot Maa iegile Pee SS 
there a longerTermination ; to mellow: or fhar- 
pert the Tone by the Intervention of contrary” 
‘Accents; and to carry the Sentence om to fuch 
a Rotundity, as not to difcover any want of 
Harmofiy; and in this the Quinteffence of fine 
Profe-Writing confifts; as * one of the greatelt 
Mafters'of::that Art hastold uw. © -* -: 
The Ancients indeed are very exact inthe 
harsnonious Part of Eloquence; they. defcend . 
to the ‘laft Detail, counting the very Feet and 
Syllables, and teaching us what Meafures are 
proper for the Beginning, what for the Middle, 
and whatfor the Conelufion of every Setitences. 


Peo Words to a great Degree, of mixing 


dong and fhort Sentences together, and of giving 


* Neque eft cx moftis re yna, qua magis Ovagotem 
ab Imperito dicendi, ab mae Seeger ant 
quod ille rndis, 8& in condiié fundit, quantum pos 
teft ; & id, quod dicit fpiritam, non arte determimat ; 
Orator autem, fic lee fententiam Verhis, ut cam 
numero quodam complefatur, & adftrido & foluto. 
Cic. Orat, p. 549. 
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or their Equality or Inequality: Thefe we — 
haye in common with the Ancients, and thefe 
are the only Sources from whence our Harmony 
in Profe-Compofitions can arife. : 
We affect ‘not then to come up td the Soft- 
nefs and melting Tone of fome of our Neigh= 


bours, who have fpoil’d their Sinews to mes - 


liorate their Sound. Our Language is ftrong 
and mafculine, bold and majeftick; but there’ 
is Mufick, I hope, in a Trampet, as welt as 
Ines Fite oreGuitar = =e abe) ares, ees, 
Our Writers, it myft: be own’d, before’ the 
Revolution; had few of them any Notion of 
Harmony ip Profe.:. They-.chop- and“curtajl 
their Sentences, or elit -dtaw them bit ‘te un- 
merciful Length, They load them with:Paren- 
thefis, and many timés ‘thtow’ the Matter: of 
five or fix Periods: into‘oné; but’ their Lan- 
se, OF their Pofterity (that have adventurd 
to do better) is not to ‘be charg’d with the 
- Faults of particular Men, ' that were’ carried a- 
way with a deprav'd Tafte, or knew riot how 
to make the beft Ufe of what Advantages they 
had inandra oe: De ys, 2 : 
_ Our Poets, however, have long ‘ape given 
us gréat Proof of the Power of our Language — 
in Point of Harmony. Chaucer and Spemcer’s 
Verfification is not ‘amrfs: and the’ SoftneS 


~ be not its proper Genius, yet My. Dryden in 


one particular * Ode, and + Mr. Addifon ina 
et of Opera-Performance, hrave let the World - 
ée, how capable it is of the greateft ih tlaed 
- ie Bs Lateran td, site h. be 


. P ’ . Late we ‘ * 
= y ‘ ) SPS eee 


* On St. Cecelia’s Day. 
¢ Fair Rofamond. 
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of Numbers, and the tendereft Notes of Me 


fick... , Se 
Pinder is juftly efteem’d, both for flowing 
Didtion, and his daring Flights; and yet, if 
Mr. Cowley may be thought not to follow him 
with an equal Pace, Mr. Prior, I think, in 
one fingle Attempt of this Nature, has out- 
done him, tt . 


Tet whether would the adventurous Goddefs go 2 
Sees fhe not Clouds, and Earth, and Main below ? 
Minds foe the Danger of the Lybian a 2 
And.Frelds, where mad Bellerephon was loft ? &c. 
Yet upward fhe inceffant flzes, - P 
Refolu’d to reach the bigh Imperial Sphere, 
Axd tell great Jove fhe fings bis Image bere, &c. 
Till, lof intraGle{s Fields of foining Day, 
Unable to difcern ber Way, 


Which Naflau’s Virtue only could explore; 


Untouch’d, unknown to any Mufe before; 
She from the noble Precipice is thrown, 
Comes ruping with uncommon Ruin down, 

Glorious Attempt, &c. 


I {poil-the Number, in fome meafure, by 
cutting fhort my Quotation ; but. the whole 
Ode, befides the Dignity of the Sentiments, is 


truly Dithyrambick m its Stile, and a glori- . 
ous: Inftance of the original GoodnefS of our . 


Tongue. 4 
umer is defervedly reputed very: happy i 
his’ Verfification, and has a meets Talend 
(as Longinus obferves) of expreffing his Senti- 
ments in the Sound, as well as Senfe, of his 
Words. Mr. Pope, if I miftake not, has done. 


that Juftice to our Tongue, as to shew it al- 


| mo 
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m oft adequate tothe Greek in this re{pect, and, 7 
under what View foever theObje@tisconfider’d, 


his. Words and Numbers have always a Cons 
formity. .- cr - 


The dreadful ZEgis, Jove’s immortal Shield, 

Blaz’d on: ber Arm, and lighten’d all the Ficld,' 

Round the vaft Orb an hundred Serpents roll’d; 

' Form’d the bright Fringe, and feem'd to burn in 
. ' (Gold *: 


_. The Verfion is certainly better than the O- 
riginal in this, that it fhews the Refulgency 
of the Thing, it means to reprefent, in a fairer 
Light. rer fe : 


Murm’ring they move, as when the Oceah roars, 
And heaves buge Surges to the trembling Shores. 
The groaning Banks are asf with bellowing Sound, 
Thé Rocks remurmur, and the Deeps rebound +. 


The very Sound of.the Words, you pers 
ceive, convey an awful Idea, even tho’ a Man 
had never feen the Swelling, nor heatd the 
Noife of that boifterous Element. : 

Homer, as Criticks obferve, is very remarkd- 
ble for leading’ out an Army in Battle- Array, 
and teaches us, in the gradual Increafe of the 
Sound of his Words, the manner of their 
March,. and advance to the Enémy; nor is 
-his Tranflator inferiour in this refpect. 


* Vid. Pope’s Homer, pete 526. 
_ | Tbid. pag. 249. 7. “4; 
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As when the Winds, afcending by Degrees, 
Firft move ‘the whit’ning Surface of the Seas, 
The Billows float in order to the Shore, © 
The Wave bebind rolls on the Wave before, 

‘Till with the growing Storm the Deeps ari 
Foam o'er the'Rocks, and thunder to the Skies. 
' . Soto the Fight the thick Batallions throng, _ 
Shields urg’d on Shields, and Men drove Mex 
| a ee ! (along *. 


- Thé Deftription that Homer gives us of the 
. Battle of ‘the Gods, in his 20th Book, has 
. fomething prodigioufly reat and magnificent 10 
it ; and, befides the Sublimity of the Thought, 
contains, ag jt were, a.Sound of Horror and 
Dreadfulnefs in' the very Words. The famous 


Boileau,.in his Edition of Longinus in Frénch,, 


has given us this Tranflation of one Paf- 
fase: *. : 


L'Enfer s'émeut au Bruit de Neptune en furie, 
| Pluton fort de fon Trone, il palit. tl s’ecrie;s 
TWapeur, que ce Dieu, dans cét effreux fejour, 

3 ; ° 
Dun Coup de fon Trident, ne fa e entrer le jour ; 
Et par le Center outvert, de la Terre ébranlée, 

+ Ne fas voir du Styx la Rive difolée ; . 
Ne découvre anx'vivans cet Empire odieux 
_ Abborré des Mortels, ét craint méme des Dieux. 


Let us then fee whether it makes not as good. 
an Appearance in Englifh. 
= i _, Above 
eet anata esastsantcamatiaticomfen 
_ * Vid. Pope’s Homer, jag. 478+ . 
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Above the Sire of Gods in Thunder rolls, 

And Peals on Peals redoubled rend the Poles. . 
Beneath fiern Neptune jhakes the folid Ground, 
The Forefls wave, and Mountains nod around, ° 
Deep in the difmal Regions of the Dead, ci 
The tnfernal Monarch rear’d bishorrid Head; 


Leap'd from bis Throne,lef Neptune’s Arms foould 


_ Sale: bpeereyey auteczes ii EDs 
His dark Dominions open to the Day, &c. 


Bit. forget my felf, as I always do, when f 
- wander in the Maze of the many Beauties of 


that great Man, Cui mens divinor, atque of 


magna fonaturum. : 

What I have faid is enough to fhew, that 
’ , GUf Language wants not Number and Harmo- 
fy, Strength and Energy, Riches and Copi- 
otdnels, Clearnefs pan that its 
Words are expreflive, its Periods ftrong, and, 
its Sounds melodious, when it fallsintoa skil- 
fol Hand, and is carried up to the Pitch of 
Purity and Elegance, thatit will bear. 


But is it therefore arriv’d at its utmoft Per- — 


fetion ? Is there nothing that. ought to be 
added; or fubftraéted from it? * Has it, at 
this Day, allthe Advantages and-Excellencies, that 
tts Nature admits of ? \ am forry to fay, that 
We aie led away with too fond an Admiration 
of opr oWn Age and Nation, when we think 


' fo; and have the Opinion of a very ingenious’ 


Org Writer 


. a s . - 


~ Vid, Mer. Wellted’s Differtation-concerhing she Per 
fection of tle Engtith Tongue. | 


ee 
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W riter tofupport me, when I affirm, that there 
are many Alterations to be made, much to be 
added, and much amended and reform’d, be- 
fore the Structure can, in any degree, be deem’d * 
compleat. For, * ‘* befide the Grammar part, 
«< wherein we afe allow’d to.be very defective, 
“ it is no hard. Matter to opera grofs 
‘¢ Improprieties, which, however authoriz’d 
“t by Practice, and grown Familiar, ought to 
“ be difcarded; many Words, that deferve to 
“ be utterly thrown out of our Language ; 
“ many more.to be'correcteds and, perhaps, 
“ not a few, long fince antiquated, which de- 
“ ferve to be reftor’d, on account of their. 
“ Energy, and Sound. But befides the vul- 
gar Elemeyits of Speech, Are all our Phrafes, in 
common ule, full and fignificant ? Are all our 
Ripts eafy, and natural, and wifely, as well as 
boldly, chofen? And is there no Turn to be 


given to our Periods,*to make them go off 


with a better Grace, and given more Pleafure 
to the Ear? Our-Congregations, Iam apt to 


_ believe, would be more vigilant; and our . 
_ Preachers no lefs edifying, if they could once 


perfuade themfelves of what Tully taught the 
World fo long ago, + Effe quofdam certos Curfus 
e& ConclufionesVerborum, quibus aures delefantur. 
In fhort, have we attain’d to the uttmoft Per- 
fection of all Artsand Sciences > (for they are 
the Meafure of a Tongue’s Proficiency) have 
we, from other Languages, naturaliz’d all the 

| x? _ Terms, 


* Swift's Letters 
} Cic. Orat. page 739. 
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Terms, that fuit with the Idiom of our own? 
And are there not fome that ought to be dif 
. infranch’d again, as incompatible therewith?’ 
Above all, Is the Orthography and Significa- 
tion of our Languages fettled ? Have we a 
certain way of Writing, and ‘a determinate 
Senfe fix’d upon every Word, from whence ~ 
we may not fwerve? What the Labours of - 
an * ingenious Gentleman ‘may_ produce, 
Time will difcover ; but till we are fupply’d 
with fome fuch'Help, as he defigns, we write by, 
Guefs, more than any ftated Rule, ahd form _ 
every Man his Dition, either according to his 
Humour and Caprice, or in purfuance of a 
blind and feryile Imitation, 

- [ havenever‘known this Town, faysa very 
great ¢ Mafter of Stile and Obfervation,.with- 
out one or more Dunces of Figure, who had, 
Credit enough to give Rife to fome new Word, 
and ‘propagate it in moft Converfation, tho’ 
it had neither Humour nor Significancy. Ifit . 
ftruct the prefent Tafte, it was foon transfer- 
red into the Plays, and current Scribbles of the 
Week, and fo became an Addition to our 
Language ; while the Men of Wit and Learn- 
ing, inftead of early obviating fuch Corrypti- 
ons; were too often feduc'd to imitate, and 
comply with them. Several-young Men at the 
Univerfity, terribly poflefs’d with the Fear of © 
Pedantry, run into a worfe Extream, and think 
that all Politenefs confifts in reading the daily 
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* Swift's Letter. 
{ Ady. Philips’s Propofals for a Diéionary. 


A 


Trafh, that proceeds fram the fevéral Prefieg ix: 
‘own. Being thus furnifh’d, they come up, 
reckon all their Errors for Accomplifhments , 
borrow the new Set of Phrafes ; and, if th 
take Pen in their Hands, all the odd Wotdg . 
they have pick’d up in a Coffee-honfe, os, 
Gaming-Ordinaries, are prod das Flowers of 
Stile. “Nay, dur. very Poets -(continues. the 
fame Author) efpecially fince the Time of the 
Reforation, tho ,they could bss but be fenfibte | 
how mypch our Panguage is already. gverftoc 
with Manofyllables, yet, to EA themfglveg 
Time and PLigs, have introdug’d a barbarous 
Cuftom of abreviating Words, to fit them 
to the Meafure of their Yerfeg, and this they. 
have frequently. done fo very injudicioufly, as 
- to form tach harfh unharmoniqus Sounds, that 
none, but.a. Nerthern Rar, can endure them, 
They have joind the moft obdurate Confoy 
‘fants, without one intervening Vowel, only 
to fhorten a Syllable, and their, Fafte in time hag 
became fo deprav’d, that, what was at fir a 
Poetical Liceyce, not to be juftified, they mada 
their Crarae Avro that the Words pro- 
* nouucid at length, founded faint and languid : 
and, under this Pretence,. even Profe writers, 
who lay under no fuch Reftraint, ‘have been in- 
duc'd to embrace the fame Exzer., _ 
_.,Such are the Imperfeions, which natyeally 
adhere fo our Language, apd {uch the ill Pre- 
cedents, which we every Where, meet, and are 
apt to infect us: bat now the Queftion is, 
hat poflible Means can be found out, to 
bring Matters ofthis Natute to better -Re- 


gulation. 


An 
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EB An *® Author of great Judgrnent and Sa- ~ 
- gacity has help’d us ‘to an Expedient, which 
if it were put in Practice, would effe@tually do 
the Work; and that is, the Infitution of: an 
Academy fox the purifying and perfecting. our 
Tongue. “ Ek know indeed, fays he, that 
% the Hnglifh Genius is not fo airy and dif- 
“* courfive, as that of fome of our Neighbours, 
“ (meaniug the Frenck) but love to have Rea- 
“ fon fet out in plain. Expreffions, as much as 
** they, to hawe it delivered with Colour and | 
“< Beauty. They have one great Afliftance.top 
“ to. the Growth of Oratory, which to.us is 
“ wanting: their Nobility livec -clofe 
“ togethas in Cities; ours, for the Rart 
“ featter’d ia their Country-Houfés, and: yet 
“ it is. from feequent Converfation, ‘that: the 
-  Humoux, and Wit, and Variety, and Hle- 
“* gance of a Language are chiefly to be fetch’d.’ 
“* But, notwithftanding thefe Dilcouragements, 
* T fhall not ftick to tay, that fich a Project. 
ir is: now, feafonable 0; be {et. on foot, and. 
“ may make a great Reformation m the man. 
“ ner of out Speakingand Writing. The Truth. 
“ is the Ewglif. Tongue has been too much. 
- nese and gee ne ey 
“ {pent about its polifhing, than it deferves, . 
— Till the Timeof Hen the Eighth, there was: 
“ fcarce.a Man. regarded it, but.Chaucer ; and, 
* nothing was written in it, that one would, 
“* have read twice, but fome of his Poetry; 
“O4 Takeout 


* Biep Sprat én bis Hiftory of the Royal Saciety, page 
40, Ce i . . thet ‘ x 


é - 
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' “ but.then it began to raife itfelf alittle, and 


* to found:tollerably well. From that Age, 
“ down to the beginning of the Civil Wars, 
“ it was {till fafhioning and beautifying itfelf. 
“ With the Re/foration many out-landifhPhrafes 
** were brought in, and made free, as Men - 
‘* pleas'ds and it was enlare’d too with many 
* found and neceflary Terms and Idioms, 


- © which it before wanted. But all this was 


* done by parate Hands, and arofe fortuitoufly, 

* gather than from any form’d Defign. Now 
** when .Men’s Minds are. fomewhat fettled 
“ them Paffions are allay'd, and the Peace o 
“ our Country gives the Leifure for fuch Di+ 
*. verfions, if fome fober and judicious Men 
“ would takethe whole Mafs of our Language 
“. mto their Hands, as they find it, elitr 
“ a‘ Mark.on ill Words, corre& thofe, which 
*¢ are to. be retain’d,‘admit and eftablifh the 
«° good, and make: fome Emendations in the 
« “yy ccent and Gtammar ; I dare pronounce, 
‘ tha¢ our Speech would quickly arrive at as 
* much ¥Jenty, as ‘it-is capable to: receive, 
“© and at the greateft Sinoothnefs, which its’ 
“ Derivation from the rough Germax would al- 
C lowitant Gale wipeut 


And if that learned Hiftorian thonght ‘it no 


improper time tofet about a Work of this Na- 
ture, juft as the Nation had ¢{cap'd from a long- 
continued Stdte of Rebellion ; much more will 
it bé feafonable for us now, when (under the 
Influence of his Majefty’s Counfels’ an univer- 
fal Peace and Tranquility, not only in Great- 
Britain but all Europe over,gives usa fair Oppor= 
tunity of improying in all Kinds of Literature. 


We want not Men fufficient for the Work, 


nor 
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. nota Strength ‘of-Genius to perfect it. We 
want not a Road chalk’d out for our Endea- 
' wouts; for Mr. Pellifon, in hisHiftory De? Aca- 
damie Francoife, has fhewn us in what Method 
, we are to proceed. We want not Encourage- 
ment to animate our Endeavours, nor need we 
doubt, that his Majefty, whofe Heart is fo truly 
Englifh, and bis Bounty for-the Advancement 
of other modern Languages among us- fo con- 
{picuous, will come behind any of his Royal 
Predeceffors, in communicating his Favour and 
Protection to any Society. of Men, that fhall 
combine together for the Improvement of their 
own. And it fhould raife our Emulation, one 

would think, at this Conjunéture, to let the 
World fee, that, among the many fubftantial 
Bleffings, wherein we furpafs other Nations, 
we are not behind them in the Ornaments of 
Eloquence, and in the Form of a ‘Language ; 
which, with a little Pains and Emendation, may 
be rais’d to as great a Purity and Perfection, as 
. any. Nor is the Attempt tobe accounted a 
trivial Matter, fince Purity of Speech, and 
Greatnefs of Empire, have in alt Countries, 
met together ;, fince the Greeks {poke beft, when 
they were in the Glory of their Conqueft; and 
the Romans made that Time the Standard of 
their i Wit, when. they fubdu’d, and gave 
Laws to the World. But the chief: Care 
of fuch a Society, as I am propofing, fhould 
be, to find out fome Method, whereby to 
fix and ‘afcertain our Language for. ever, 
after fuch Alterations are made in it, as. ' 
' fhall be thought requifite:. Nor can I con- 
ceive the Thing impoflible to. be done, confi- 
- dering 
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ering * how long the Purity of the Greek 
oe may be faid to. have lafted’s -F how air 
cient the Chinefe have Books, in their Lan, 
guage ‘at-this very: Day, and what few of no 
‘Changes have happen’d in the Germay, Spant{h 
and Italian, for fome Ages paft. Only when I 
fay, that, (aftera due Correction of our Lan: 
guage) 1 would have it fxd, 3 do not mean 
thatit fhould mever be enlarg¢: for confider. 
- dpp the many Terms of Art, which are, ac- 

- guid in Trade and ip War, the new Inven- 
tions, that happen in the World, the Improve- 
ment of Sciences, and.the vaft {preadiag of 
Navigation apd Commesce, with magy others, - 
obvious Cireumftances, it cannot otherwift be, 
but that Additions to “a Snare (aa the 
World increafes in Knowledge) fhould daily be 
sade, but (alithat I mean in, that whes once 
our Language is brought to 4 competent Stan- 
dard of Purity, po Words,to which this Society 
fhall give 2 SanGtion (whatever se ones they: 
may think Preps to xeceive) fhall ever after 
be antiqusted and exploded , whereby Authors, 
as they grow old, may {ti]]_ continue valuable, 
- according to their intyinfick Worth, and not 

be thrown afide, on account of unintelligible 
Words and Phrafes,: which appear haxfh and 
wncouth enly becaufe they are out of Fafhis 
on. But till thiscanbe done, ee. 
; arc, alee ere 


1 


* From Hower to Plotareh ave abi Tho ay 
t Above two thavfand Years olds abeus a Thoufand Years. 
| Vide Swift's Letters, ai 
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-” Ik: Therésis another Expedient, that may 
not be-inconduceable to the: Improvement, at 
leaft, to the Prevention-af any farther Decay 
of our Tongue, and that is, the Regulation of 
. the Prefs, by fuch learned and impartial Hands, 
a8 may put a Stop to the Publication of fuch 
Books, as deprave the Tafte, as well as Man- 
nera of the Nation, and give their San@ien to 
nothing, but what is Perfect in their Kind. 
Lucian, in his witty and iropical Humour’ 
tells us of two ways, that will lead us to’ Elo- - 
quence, the one fhort and eafy, and beftrow’d 
with Flowers, the other rough and tedious, und’ 
befet with Briars: Labour and Application is 
’ the one, and Ignorance and Frontery the other: 
and, inthis Allegory, he introduces two Per- 
fons of very different Charaéters, each-advi- 
fing us to take the way that he direéts. He, 
that pleads for Induffry, is reprefented as a 
ftrong robuft Perfon, with a grave fevere 
Countenance. He offers to conduét the Lovers 
of Eloquence along the Path, that was once 
frequented by fuch as Plato and Demofthenes, 
but is now grown over with Brambles, tho’ feme 
Footfteps of thefe great Men are ftili to be» 
feen in .1t. He warns them, that the leaf Devi- 
ation from the Path, that he points out, is fal- 
ling down a Precipice ; offers them nothing but 
“the Speeches of the Acients of a ftrong and 
mafculine er era y: for. their Imitation , 
affutes them, that, if ‘they mean to.fucceed 
therein, they muft Study; talks to them of 
Labours and Watchings, not for Months and - 
Years, but for whole Luftras and Olympiads, 
and, all this while, enjoins them Abftinence, 
and to Jive fecluded from the World. . 
Sena . Q : 2 ' n 
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Inthe other Path he reprefents a Perfon well 
drefs’d, that looks Gay and Jolly,: with a fine’ 
Mein and Eloquence, that would even charm 
one to follow him, defpifing the greateft 
‘Orators that. went: before him, and reckon- 
ing himfelfas much above them, as a Trum- 
pet excels a Flute. “ Inthe firft Place, fays 
. * he, I make no Account of Knowledge and 
*. Study : be but bold.and hardy, and there is 
“ no Neceflity to be learned. Get, in the 
“ next Place, rid of that Modefty, which makes 
« you conceive too meanly of your felf : look 
< big, walk ftately, be Gay in your Habit, 
“ and Pompous in your Retinue; and what- 
“ ever you do, get a fet of new Words and 
“ Phrafes a-la-mode, and then you may write 
“ on all Subjects indifferently, without Stile 
“ or Didtion, Method or Form. This was 
* not indeed dull Demoflbenes’s way, but we live 
“ in another Age, and have atafte of Things 
* more Polite. Above all (and let this be my 
“ chief InjunGtion) fecure a Party to cry up 
“ your Works; commend your own, difparage 
« all other Men’s Performaces; and if you 
‘© follow this Courfe in Publick, Pll. give you 
<¢ a Difpenfation to live as idlely,as you pleafe 
“ at Home. a F ex 

‘ Whether of thefe two Guides. have under 
their Care the prefent Set of Writers, I leave 
others to determine; and mean no more by 
this Suggeftion, than how much it-would tend 
to the Honour of our -Tongne, as well as the 
Improvement of Leaming in General, that the 
World be not impos'd upon by fham Titles; 
that cant Words, and Phrafes of no Anal 
with the Idiom of our Tongue, be seat 
ss i: that 
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that the Itch of Writing be in fome Meafure 
allay’d; and the Peft of Books, whofe Gilding 
' and Lettering is their beft Commendation, be 

not fuffer’d to prey upon our Language, and | 
corrupt our Tafte. And the only Means to 
bring this about, fays a very skilful * Judge, is 
to fettle a fix’d andimpartial Court of Learning 
and Eloquence, according to whofe Cenfure, all 
Books and Authors fhould fland or fall: But 
this is a Projeé of too diftant a Profpe& ; and 
till it can be happily effected. : 

III. Another Expedient, not unworthy the 
Confideration of fuch, as are entrufted with 
the Education of Youth, is, to have fome of . 

our beft Authors, both in Verfe and Profe, 
~ yead in a Clafical manner to their Pupils, and 
Exercifes of all Kinds perform’d in their Mo- 
.ther Tongue.. And whatever fome little Pe- 
dants may think ‘of this Propofal, the Greeks 
and Romans, who certainly knew the beft 
Methods of advancing the Purity of their Lan- © 
guages, had their Children taught in the man- 

ner Lam now fuggefting. They had their own Au- 
~ horsread to them, their Beauties pointed out, and 
the Stile and Order of the whole Compofition 
laid open and defected, for their Improvement 
and Imitation, and accordingly we find Ccero 
telling his Son, That while he went through a 
Courfe Philofophy under Chryfippus , Stile and 
DiGion, and other Ornaments of Oratory, he 
- muft learn from his Writings. - 

Far am I from impairing the Merjt of any’ 
learned Language, but, for my Heart, I cannot 

. con- 


* Sprat's Hiftory of the Royal So-icty, pag. 48. ) 


conceive, why a Tongue, wherein we aré to 
- gG& upon the Stage of the World, wherein we 
are to negotiate our Affairs, and difplay or 
Eloquence moft, fhould be fo entirely poft- 
pon’d for what is not near fo afeful to us; for 
_ what we commonly forget, we .feldom learn 

perfectly, and our Mafters themfelves have 
not often the Capacity to teath us. Nay; 
with all Deferencé to thefe learned Bodies, the 
two Univerfities, I have oft thought with my 
felf, that if more Latix were heard in their 
private Converfation, and more Engli/b in their 
ublick Schools, their Improvement in Leatn- 
. Ing (for Learning lies in Things, and not in 
Words) would not be retarded; our Bars and 
Pulpits would be fill’d with more Sufficiency ; 
opr Youth would be better qualified for 
BofinefS ; and Strangers more admire the Me< 
thod of our Education: and in this I have 
, the Heppinefs to concer with a Name of great 
Authority. “ I am not unmindful, (* fays our 
“ Author) of the Devotion I owe fo thofe 
“ Places, nor of that Efteem I profefs to have 
“‘ for the Guides and Governours thereof; 
* as to go about to prefcribe new Forms and 
** Schemes of Education, where Wifdom hag * 
** Jaid ber Top-ftone'; but it may not be a- 
‘* mifs to enquire, whether or ‘no rt were not 
“. highly ufeful, that Enghf Exercifes were 
*¢ imtpos’'d upon Lads, ivi ‘private, at leait, if 
.“ not in their pubkik Schools. - Chicken. 
“ Broth is not thinner, than what-is comsion 
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* Echard’s Contem>sof the Clery, pag. 37, 394 
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. e ly offered in our Schools, for a Piece of moft 
“ of Lads were firft of all to determine in 
* “Enghifh what they intend to fay in Latin, 
“ they would, of themfelves, foon difcern the 
“ Pittifulnefs of their Matter; and the Imper- 
*€ tinency ‘of their Tales and Fancies; and, 
“ according to their Age and Parts, -offer that 
“ which is much more manly and tollerable 
“ Senfe. And (to {peak freely) moft of that 
“ Ridieuloufnefs, fantaftical Phrafes,  harfh 
“ Metaphors, foppifh Similitudes, childifh 
“and empty Tranfitions, -and the like, fo 
- eee itter’d out of the Pulpits, and 
“ fo fatally redounding to the Diftredit of the 
“ Clergy, may in d great meafure be charg’d 
* pon tht want of that, which we have here 
S* contefted for.” a : 


IV. But till thefe publick Expedients can be 


brought to bear, what is of private Ufe, and 
will prove very ferviceable to the Refinement 
of our Forigue, will be reading the beft Au-. 
thors, and writing with great Care and Cir- 
cum{pection. our felves. I fay the bef Au- 
- -thors, becaufe nothing is more contagious 

than bad Models, when they havé the pub-. 
lick Approbation; and ‘one fingle Genius, 
with bright Qualities, and an extended Fame, 
_ has fometimes fpoil’d the Tafte of a whole 
Nation. But here the Queftion returns, who 
are the beft Authors, and by what Charaéte- 
rifticks we may know them? The feveral 
Advocates for the Ancients and Moderns have 
difputed this Matter a little too eagerly, and 
carried their Refentments too far; for all im- 


partial 


pleading and convincing Senfe: whereas, 
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partial Men muft agree, that, of what Age or 
Nation foever an Author be, who treats his 
Subje& with a fuitable Dignity, whofe No- 


' tions are juft, Diction lively, and Sentences 


gtumerous ; who writes with Eafe and Strength 
at the fame time, and makes his Eloquence 
natural, mageftick, and uniform, is a fit Pat- 
tern for an Imitation: always fuppofing, that 
the Genius of the Tongue, -wherein he writes, 


and the Length and Turn of the Period he gives 


himfelf, bein forme mea{ure,conformable to ours. 
Homer and Virgil, Taffo and Laboureur, Milton 


and Pope, in the way of fublime Poetry ; Zeno- 
phon and Livy, Davola and Clarendon, Pellifon 
and Sprat, in the ftrong and clear Narration - 


of Hiftory, are great Examples, and what we 
may * dwell upon with Profit. - Demoftbenes is 
acompleat Writer, Ariffotle gives good Rules; 
and Quintilian is very minute in thé For- 
mation of his Orator: ‘but there is none a- 
‘mong the Ancients, from whom we can draw: 
fo much Benefit, fo much Eloquence and 
Politenefs, fo much Solidity and good Senfe, 


- Stiles of fo great a Variety, Di@ion fo con- 


gruous, and Periods fo confonant to’ the Nae 
ture of our Tongue, as Cicero; and ’twas the 
great Happinefs:of Eloquence, (as + one ex- 


peas it) that it chanc’d to fall into the 


ands of one, who has not only carried it 
to the higheft Pitch of Perfection himfelf, 


but given us likewife the beft Rules to direé - 


us 
ee een 
Certis Ingeniis ‘immorari & enntrivi oporter, Ser. 
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us in it: And among thefe, as I faid before, 
writing our felves with the greateft Care and 
Circumfpeftion is not the leaft. * Stilus enim 
optimus S praftantifimus dicendi Effefor & Ma- 
Sifer : nec injurid, for if (as he goes on) what 
we premedirate is more eloquent than’ what 
we {peak extempore ; what we write will have | 
this farther Advantage, that the moft weigh 
and fignificant Terms and Expreffions will 
- become familiar to us by Practice, and the — 
Structure and Conformation of our Words fall 
into an Oratorical, tho’ not Poetical Number. 
The Truth is, the Habit of Writing works 
fuch Wonders, that fome, I could name, with 
no great Abilities, and lefs Learning, have, 
meerly by the Dint of Exercife, wrought 
themfelves up to a Propriety of Dittion, and 
Fluency of Stile, that has gain’d themfélves 
a Name, and: brought no Difhonour to their 
Native Tongue; and ’twere only to be with’d, 
that fuch, as bufy themfelves in this Em- 
ployment, would bear in Remembrance this 
Admonition, —— That, in every Thing they 

ublifh, they are adding to the Stock of their 
Mother Tongue, and contributing either to its 
Abafement or Exaltation ; that, coger y 
not only their own Name and Credit is at 
Stake, but that. the Honour of their Nation, 
Opinion, that Foreigners will have of us, the 
jecemen of the prefent Age, and the Cen- 

ure of Pofterity, are all concern’d in what they 
do, Huw would Homer have exprefs’d this ¢. 
Is the Incitement of Longinus to the Writers of - 


* Vid. ‘Lull. de Oratore, p. 334. ex Edit. Blean. , 
Pp tts 
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his Age, wherewith E defire to clofe up mine: 
What would Plato, or Demofthenes, or (if it be 
a Matter of Hiftory) what, would Thucydides 
have faid in this Place? Thefe great Men, when 
prefented to the Imagination in a lively man- 
‘ner, raife the Mind of a Writer to a kind of 
Equality with them: If they were now bere pre~ 
Sent, What would they fayto us? What Fudg- 
ment would they pafs upon our Works? It is no 
trivial Prize we are contending for, we fhould 
’ think, if we were once perfuaded that our Wri- 
tings were to be fubmitted to fuch an illuftri- 
ous Tribunal, and expos'd upon the Theatre, 
where fuch reat Mafters were to bé Judges: 
But above all, what will Poflerity fay of us? and 
the Ages to come, what Cenfure will they put 
upon our Compofitions? This (as our Author 
concludes) is the moft powerful Motive: 
The Man that writes for his own Age only, 
can never produce any Thing, but what is 
blind, abortive, and imperfe&; becaufe he will 
_ never take the Pains to make a finifh’d Work 
of what’ he defigns not for Pofterity. 
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